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GATEWAY TO THE MAGIC CITY. 



GEXIEv of the lamp, that flashed into creation before the astonished eyes of Aladdin, a palace 
inoie gorgeous than all the wealth of a might}" Sultan M’as able to duplicate, has long ceased 
to roam the world, the subject of powerful talismans, ravishing the earth of its jewels, the sky 
of its gems, and the ocean of its treasures ; but there are magicians still, who rival the proudest 
conceptions of imaginary demons with realities as splendid as ever oriental fancy painted. This 
is not an age of miracles, but it is one of works, in wliich the powers of liuman genius transcend 
the beauty and opulence of Arabic dreams, when the airy nnsnbstantials of intoxicated reveries 
seem to be fabricated into living ideals of grandeur more maguificent tlian any that ever Rajah 
or Caliph beheld in vision or in fact. 

A\ e are grown somewhat accustomed to the marvelous in human achievement, through 
modern discovery and invention, but these wonders of intellectual activities and original direction 
usually burst upon ns singly, like a meteor leaping across the sky and then plunging into 
darkness. It was reserved to the Columbian Exposition of 1893, to gather into one incomparable aggregation all 
the surprises of modern accomplishment, and by such exhibition bring ns to a realization of the amazing perfor¬ 
mances, and a comprehension of the almost boundless capacity of human genius. To this display of artistic handiwork, all the 
civilized nations of the earth contributed, each in friendly rivalry for reward, each presenting the best examples of their respective 
products in the arts, mechanical, ideal and industrial. Thus all nations were reflected as in a looking glass, a magic 
mirror, in which was to be seen, to the highest advantage, every marvel of the age, while the past was here joined to the 
present by exhibitions of the implements, devices and clumsy inventions that characterized the infancy of America, and the 
slow evolution of the old world. To be a witness of these masterpieces of inventive ingenuity, and of the displays that 
dazzled by the miracle of their workmanship as well as by their beauty, contrasted with the products of earlier times, was 
to live through many centuries, and to be as traveled and old as the Wandering Jew. The sight was like unto a vision 
that no mortal tongue or pen can describe. 

Tlie publishers of this great Portfolio, recognizing the impossibility of conveying, or preserving a satisfactory idea 
of the Columbian Exposition through historic description alone, adopted the more impressive and attractive method of telling the 
story in pictures. To photography we owe much, but never was our indebtedness so great as now, when by its aid all the 
beauties, the grandeur, and the treasures of the World’s Fair have been preserved intact, upon which all the eyes of future 
generations may feast themselves; not upon the mnmmifled remains of the Fair, but upon the entire Exposition as fiesh for all 

time as a rose bathing in the morning dew. 

This magic city, reared in a six months, was more than the realized vision of a dreamer, more dazzling than the- 
airy castles of idealisin, richer’than the palaces of stimulated fancy, and after bewildering the world with its matehless splendors 
for a si< months more, dissolved like a mirage, leaving only its memory, golden and glorious, as an incitation to this and 
coniino- generations. Bnt the charm, the witchery, the magnificence of the Fair is pre,served by photography, and thus it endures 
with sGreely diminished lustre as a glorification of the age, as well as an illustrious commemoration of American discovery. 























It is a remarkable thin^ that architecture attained its greatest perfection, if beauty alone be considered, towards the 
close of the fifteenth century, and contemporary with Columbus. Tlie expulsion of the -Moors from Spain was followed by a decline 
in the constructive art, the practical superseding the ideally beautiful, and so continued until the genius of the Columbian Exposi¬ 
tion produced, to our wonderment and admiration, a composite of the most exquisite architecture of the IMoors, and the S3mimetrical 
and utilitarian construction of the present. Thus the buildings of the Fair exhibit both renascent and original designs, a combina¬ 
tion that is at once the amazement of the Old World and the pride of the New. 

The groupings of the buildings, the material of their construction, imitative of marble, and the platting of the grounds, 
were realizations of the highest conception of art, producing a cit}’- as beautiful as imagery ever glimpsed, or a dream ever outlined. 
It was a Heliopolis, grander, more resplendent, more marvelous than that wonderful metropolis of the sun whose S3wiac ruins still 
excite the astonishment of learned men, and was enriched with the world’s offerings to an extent that has no parallel in histor3''. 
And not only was the Columbian Fair a miracle of architecture, and an exhibition of the most remarkable products of all nations 
in the varied fields of art and industry, of machineiw, fabrics, paintings, sculpturing, engineering, and ingenuit3q for its fame must 
be perpetuated by reason of its broad scope in branches of intellectual science, its congresses convened and attended by the 
masters of the age, whose counsels and suggestions were towards promoting frateruit3^ and human aggrandizement through 
spiritual, mental and physical development. Object lessons in intellectual advancement were afforded b3^ the gathering here 
of representatives of many semi- and totall3^ uncivilized races, brought from far awa3^ and benighted countries, peoples from 
h3^perborean climes and from Equatorial regions, the extremes of heat and cold, where the savagery of original condition still 
prevails, among whom superstition controls and cruelty is custom. The Afric. cannibal, the Innuit Shamanist, the scarred and 
tattooed Polynesian, the Indian and the fierce Tartar, were transplantations forming curious and most interesting parts of an 
ethnographic exhibition such as was never before seen, affording instruction to. visitors bey^ond their ability to otherwise acquire. 

The lessons which America, the world, has learned from the Columbian Fair are more priceless than jewels; they 
have opened our eyes and understanding not only to the Capacities of man, but help us to better appreciate the blessings 
of Chri-stian civilization, and the loving direction and guidance of God. We have been instructed and inspired by the wonders, 
the beauties, the elevating and the useful display's made by nations and individuals, in all of which we cannot fail to discern 
a manifestation of beneficence, that divine benevolence, charity and goodness which is leading us surely towards . a happier, 
higher and more righteous condition. The story of the Magic City concludes with a moral that is of infinite value as an 
incitement to men and women of all creeds and of all nations. 






ADniNISTRATION BUILDING. —As the Manufactures Buildiiiir held the wondering interest of multitudes hv the nnexamidcd magnitude of its dimensions, so the Administration 
Building struck with amazement, and won the unstinted admiration of every World’s Fair visitor by its incomparalile beauty and artistic magnificence. Its cost of $650,000 furnislu-s 
a very small idea of the originality and splendor of its dc.sign, for it .stood as the very embodiment of supreme architectural genius. 'I'he honor of its design belongs to Robert M. 
Hunt, of New York, whose capacity to conceive and ability to execute is now established for all time by this charming example of his work. The building occupied a square of 262 
feet with square Doric pavilions on the corners, between which were as many arched entrances to the rotunda. Upon the inner corners of the.se four-storied pavilions, and around 
the ’rotunda rested an octacronal Ionic superstruknre with columnar supports,'on the corners of which were effigies designed by the greatc.st sculptors of the age. Surmounting these 
was the octagonal dome golden as the sun it.self, 260 feet above the ground. At night the building was lighted by means of 5000 electric globes, and the efiect, as may be imagined, 
was that of unspeakable’.splendor The interior was in everv re.spect as artistic and beautiful as the exterior. Six large elevators earned visitors to the upjier .stories, whence imposing 
views of the .surrounding grounds were had. The vault of the dome was beautified by Dodge, with allegorical paintings appropriate to the occasion, conimemorative of the progress 
of the ao--- no le<s than of the Columbian di.scoverv, while the panels, both inside and out, were ornamented w th suitable inscriptions. The Administration Building, as its name 
implies'was used bv the administrative officers of the Exposition, and the appointments of the quarters were as elegant as the building itself. 


































































THE LAPLAND VILLAGE.— From tlie land of ice and snow, the extreme northwest of the Cziir’s dominion, the sterile territory of the reindeers, came a company of Laplanders to 
swell the attractions of Midway I’laisance, hringinj'with tlfem their full regalias of neck comforters and felt hoots, and a complement of camp paraphernalia. They were curious folks to 
people who through a sight of these hardy Northmen were first introduced to the customs of those who dwell near the icy cape. These Laplanders were .specimens of a remarkably brave race 
who fought under Charles XII. against overwhelming forces of Peter the Great, nor surrendered their liberties until decimation, almo.st annihilation, compelled them to cease the unequal 
struggle. The Laj) Village at the World’s Fair was a realistic reproduction of a native community. There was a conical dirt covered hut, with an opening in the centre to permit the smoke to 
escape, bunks for sleeping cjuarters, and the narrow walls hung with trophies of the chase. . There was also a Lapland mother with her infant swathed in heavy clothes and deer skins, and 
ecpially realistic was the reindeer corral in which a herd of tho.se animals was kept ami used to draw a fur-clothed native in a cauoe-sled around the enclo.sure. These exhibitions of veindeer 
sledding were more comical than illustrative, for while a sled made of a hollow log may answer the purpose a<lmirably on deep snow, it is an insecure vehicle on dry ground, and doubly so 
when drawn by a jumping deer that turns corners .so .sharply as t-> send the .sled and occupant rolling over and over like an end boy on the string in the play of “ cracking the whip.” 



















CHICAGO DAY AT THE EXPOSITION. —Never before in the liistory of the world was there such a crowd as was drawn to the World’s I'air on October 9th, the anniversary of the 
great fire in Chica,ijo in 1871. Immense preparations had been made in anticipation of an unprecedented number of visitors, these preparations consisting of programs that would provide 
the most impressive as well as the most interesting entertainment. Twenty-two years had passed since the demon of destruction enveloped with his fiery wings the young metropolis of the 
West, and left it a giant heap of embers. But from these ashes rose, phoenix-like, a greater city, purified by flame, strengthened by calamity, invigorated by ordeal. Chicago resolved to 
celebrate her resurrection, to commemorate her achievements, to iniTigle her gladness with the prai.se offerings of the world. People gathered there from every point of the compass to take 
p.art in the rejoicing, and the citizens opened their treasuries of wealth to make the triumphant jubilation an occasion of unexampled splendor. The city was accordinglv bedecked like a 
bride, and the celebration was made a festival of exultation. A tremendous procession, martial, commercial, and civilian, paraded the streets with what a’ppeared an endless line of allegoric 
floats, and banners waved everywhere, the insignia of patriotic pride. The joj-ful multitudes poured into the Plxposition grounds until the six hundred and thirty-three acres could 
scarcely accommodate any inore. The record of the day showed 751,000 admissions, more than double the number of persons that attended the great Paris Plxposition on any one day. The 
photograph herewith exhibits the crowd as it appeared in and around the Administration Building and the Court of Honor on the ever memorable gth of October, iSgt. Such a sight will 
hardly be witnessed again. 






























AM EAST View FROM MACMO.NNIES* COLUMBIAN FOUNTAIN.—The supreme example of statuary art at the F.xposition, the chef d’ceuvre of allegoric representation at the 
Fair, was concededly that designed by Frederick ISIacMonnies as a heroic centrepiece to the Court of Honor. Our view here is a general one, showing less of the Columbian I'ountain which 
is dimmed by the long perspective. The expansive view afforded from the Administration building east was one of marvelous splendor. Straight across the lagoon, at the east extremity 
stood the colossal statue of the Republic, with the beautiful Arch of Triumph and Peristyle as a background; on the .south, its long front facing the lagoon, was Machinery Building while the 
north boundary of the view presents the south end and charming loggia of Manufaciures Building. In the Court of Honor was a music pavilion, near MacIMonnies’ Fountain in which a 
series of concerts were given daily, thus combining music and art in a realism of the most entrancing and charming conception. It was a very paradise of artistic splendor a' substantial 
dream of opulent magnificence, an inspiration transformed into sumptuous reality. 









































VIEW OF THE HANUFACTURES AND FISHERIES BUILDINGS.—\\Tiile the si^ht of any single building on the grounds was instructive and often inspinng, a full sweep in 
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dreamy magnificence, of contentful contemplation, of idyllic repose. 




































the WOMAN’S BUILDINQ.-The first full, complete representation ever accorded to woman by this government was at the Columbian Exposition. Her recognition as a nart nf 
botly politic, instead of a mere social integer, was made by Congress, through legislative provision that gave to women a magnificent building wherein to hold their councils and t 1 

Boar .1 of LaJy Mana^rs who e.e..jsed the functions of ad.uinisttation a.,., control. To Miss Sophia Hayden, of Boston, was given the honored entolulm ofTeL gnt; a ^ 
the erection of the W oman s Building, who discharged her part as designer and builder so creditably that the structure was a model of beauty and adantabilitv thnitb 
$138,000. Its diiiieiisious were 200 by 388 feet, and two stories high. The building is upon the Renaissance order as to the front exterior but otheLse ifa modern t ^ °"i ^ 

the asssembly hall wliiCa was commodious, and its acoustics excellent. The building was ornamented with many splendid pieces of statuarv modeled by Miss Alice Rideout of cTliforn^ 
and some of the interior decorations and paintings were by the hands of distinguished women, among whom was the lamented Russian artist novelist M.rie TtaclVt w ’ ° 
sculptor MacMounics, and others of scarcely less fau.e. The last nail driven in the building was composed of gold, silver and copper, and was presented'by the pfopW htolna. " ' 









































THE ART PALACE.—This beautiful structure was of the Grecian-Iouic style of the most refined classic type, particularly appropriate for the uses to which it was devoted. The 
building covered an area of 300 by 500 feet, and was intersected at the cardinal points bj' a grand nave, at the centre of which w'as a transcept 100 feet wide and 70 feet high, terminating in a 
dome 60 feet in diameter and 125 feet high, upon the apex of which was a winged figure of ^^ctor3^ Under the grand nave and dome, that flooded the central section with light, the 
collections of sculpture were displayed. Around the entire building extended a continuous gallery 40 feet wide that furnished at once a delightful promenade and splendid view of the 
large exhibits. Connected with the main building were two annexes, 120 by 200 feet w’ide, with colonnades on the three sides of each, from which an excellent ^ew of the grounds was 
obtained. Though the building was temporary, the immense value of the exhibits it was to contain made it necessary to construct it as nearly fire-proof as possible. Every civilized nation 
was represented in the collections of statuary and paintings, the number of pieces exhibited being nearly 25,000, of a value approximating I5,000,000, comprising the largest art exhibition 
ever made in the history of the world. The cost of the building was $600,000. 






























DAHOriEY CANNIBALS.— It was a strange but purely scientific motive that prompted the bringing from Africa of a company of savage Daliomians, to exhibit them before the sharp 
and curious gaze of World’s Fair visitors. But they afforded a remarkable contrast, the extreme of barbarity in contact with the highest types of civilization. Dahomey is a country of West 
Africa, noted for the extraordinary valor of its women, who, as Amazons, compose King Eehazin's army. Though the Daliomians have been for nearly a century under Arabic influence, and 
latterlv in contact with missionaries as well as with traders and soldiery of England, France and Genuany, they have apparently relaxed none of their horrible customs, among which 
cannibalism is chief Once every year, during the collection of the annual tax. it is the practice of these savage people to sacrifice a number of prisoners or offenders, whose bodies furnish a 
feast to the king's followers. So also is it a practice among them to make human sacrifices at the death of their ruler, and in times of great scarcity of food it is common to kill and eat their 
own kin. As many as fortv of these cruel people were brought to the World’s Fair, who in a bemba, or village built in imitation of their native homes, gave daily exhibitions of dancing, 
sinrin". and their fetish customs. They are a strong, athletic people, possessing much cunning, and considerable intelligence. In appearance, too, they are less forbidding than many other 
tribes of Africa, and so liberty-loving that they will not submit to slaveiy, preferring death to servitude. 
















THE GOVERNrVENT BUILDING. —The Government appropriation of $400,000 for a building in u'hich to house its exhibits was wisely expended, as the photograph of that superb 
structure indicates. The building was of iron, brick, ami glass, 420 by 350 feet in size, and two stories in height, with a central octagonal dome 150 feet high. The design was classic, but 
becomingly plain, as its purpose was more utilitarian than showy. Within the building were exhibits made by the Fish Commission, Smithsonian Institute, and Departments of State, 
Interior, Agriculture, War, and Post Office, which necessitated the use of a great deal of machinery for the making of cartridges, boring of heavy guns, and the workings of models were a part 
of the exhibition therein. The building faced the water-front plaz.a, where were located the life-saving corps, the hospital corps, and batteries of heavy and light field guns and mortans, which 
appeared to be trained on the battle-ship that lay offshore a short distance. The sight witnessed by visitors approaching the grounds by a lake steamer was decidedly warlike, an effect which 
was somewhat increased by the Viking ship that was moored to the shore, and which with fierce dragon prow and curved dolphin tail looked like some legendary monster bent on ravage. 























































GOLDEN PORTAL OF THE TRANSPORTATION BUILDING.— The most pretentious example of architectural display and bewildering effect was unquestionably the central quintuple 
arche<l doorwav of the Transportation Building, which was matle after designs by Adler and Sullivan, of Chicago. The details are both complicated and delicate, and wiUial rich in design 
and coloring. Each arch was carefully treated with carvings, or, more properh', bas-reliefs of original patterns, the display being heightened by a symbolic mural painting in the background 
of the first arch. A stjuare, similarly treated, joined the peripheries of the outer arch, by which the appearance was created, at a distance, of a daz7.1ing picture beautifulK framed. The front 
was painted a delicate pea-green and the bas-relief was overlaid with silver leaf, fermiug an exquisite combination of color effects, which was still further enhanced by paintings on the arch 

petlestals. 
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THE PERISTYLE AND STATUE OF THE REPUBLIC. —Beautiful as a vision conjured under the influence of opalescent skies canop^dng Oriental sands, was the grand colonnade, 
or perisUle, which tenniuated the eastern basin and looked out towards the lake with ujdifted white anus in attitude of offering orisons and welcome. It was a dreamland reproduction, to 
bewilder the sense with unspeakable admiration. In the water-front, facing the inner side of the Peristyle, stood on a lofty pedestal a colos.sal statue representing the Republic, a master 
creation wrought by Daniel C. P'rench. Ihe figure was that of a woman draped in the Grecian style, holding in one hand a globe upon which rested an eagle whose ont-stretched wir.gs 
S}mbolized protection. In the other hand was held a pole bearing a liberty cap, significant of the Republic’s estimation of freedom. The figure was sixty-five feet high, and was set on a 
pedestal thirty feet above the W'ater, thus making the total height one hundred feet. It was impossible to correctly estimate the proportions by a view from the grounds, and many ridiculous 
gue.sses w'ere therefore made by visitors. The face of the statue was fifteen feet long, the arms thirty feet and the forefingers fort3‘-five inches, and ten inches in diameter. A stairwaj' was 
built inside the figure, similar to that in the New York statue of Libert}-. The total cost was $25,000, the sculptor receiving $Sooc for his serrices, aud $1400 w-as the cost of gilding it. 
























































VIEW OF AlANUFACTURES BUILDING FROn THE COURT OF HONOR. —From whatever point of the Fair Grounds the visitor might direct his gaze, it seemed that the Luge 
back of the leviatlian building arrested his vision, and compelled him to pause and consider its extraordinary magnitude. Our view above is taken from a position in front of the Administra¬ 
tion Ihiilding, across the plaza known as the Court of Honor. From this place the great hall of ^Manufactures and Liberal .Arts was especially imposing, not alone for its immensitv of size 
but also for the symmetry of its proportions, and especially the colonnaded loggia that paralleled the lagoon, suggesting a palace of the Cmsars. Manufactures was separated from the 
Administration Building by the sinuous lagoon, across which a beautiful bridg' was thrown whose arch was high enough to allow ample passageway for gondolas and electric launches 
Upon the abutments of the bridge were staff pedestals, on which stood, like sacred animals, twin efiSgies of buffaloes, representative of the West, mutely sullen, as if challemdu" the wave 
of humanity rolling before them. 















































A BlRD’S=nYE VIEW OF THE WORLD’S FAIR.— That wonder of modern en"inccrin" science, the tremendous and dizzy-looking Ferris Wheel, that rotated like some nnreal 
thing in the sky, afforded a panoramic sight more distinct, and almost as ex])ansive, as the FhfTel Tower. In a passenger car hung upon the topmost edge of this cyclopean s])ider s \\eb, 
poised 250 feet above the earth, the visitor beheld the INIidway Plai.sance below hijii, and a perspective of the World s Inair bniUlings that was at once beautiful, bewildering, enrapturing. 
From this top-loflv position our ]diotographic view was taken. The long and broad avenue throiigh the Plaisance is alive with interested spectators, who note with increasing surprise the 
curious transplantations of peoples and customs from far distant climes to this wonderful gathering place of the world, towards the right and left are features of Oiiental civilization, gilded 
minarets, where the faithful INIoslem uttered his morning and evening prayers, graceful domes, ])retty kio.sks, a \ ieunese street and Cierman village, the thatched huts of wild loUnesians, a 
part of old Egvpt, cvcloramas, and ca.stle.s, all in .succession, to create a mareelous view' of the nations of the earth iti areali.stic congre.ss. Aw'ay in the distance looms against the skj the 
inastodonic Manufactures Building, and the .sun-crowned domes of those great and magnificent structures, the Government and Illinois Buildings, with a faint view of Art Hall on the left 
Beyond tlie W'hice Citv’ of art, science and industry, are mistily discerned the blue waters of Lake Idichigan, kis.sing the pale horizon in the receding distance. Such a picture, so glorious, 
so reflective of the world’s progress, so charming with a marvelous diversity and beauty, may nev'er be seen again. 























A DETAIL VIEW OF THE PERISTYLE.—Oue of the finest pieces of renaissant architecture, of the purest Phidian style, was the grand Colonnade, or peristyle, designed as the mam 
enterinvr wav to the Fair from the lake. The Corinthian columns were forty-eight in number, representing the States and Territories of the Union, and extended to and connected wit i t le 
Casino buildiim on the south and Music Hall on the north. On the balustrade were double rows of heroic figures, symbolizing the arts and sciences. The mam portal constituted the arc i 
of triunmh on the top of which was placed the Columbian quadriga, or four-horse chariot, designetl by French & Potter, and completed at an expense of $ 15 , 000 . The groups on the peilestals 
of the arch' represent the “Genius of Navigation,” and were made after designs by Bela G. Pratt, whose previous artistic creations in sculpture had established his reputation on both 
hemispheres. The names of five great explorers appeared on the petliment, and the glory of national achievement was proclaimed in suitable inscriptions can-ed 111 the architrave. The 
€0"! (M the Peristyle, with its associated buildings, Music Hall and the Casino, was $ 200 , 000 . The architect was Mr. C. B. Atwood, of Chicago. 



























































SAMOAN GIRLS.— We are accustomed to think of the natives of the South Sea Islands as cannibals, sjivages ; distinguished as much for their 
fierce appearance as for their cruelty. This illusion was effectually dispelled by the exhibition of Samoans that were a part of the h.thnograjdiic 
Congress at the World’s Fair. The : 
village on the Plaisance. So far from 

disposition, and the most comely and _ _ . ... 

conceded to be as splendid specimens of physical womanhood as any country can produce. 'J heir clothing was made entirely of cocoaniit fibre, tliough 
to appearances their dress was a cotton fabric, and only a careful examination would convince a skeptic that it was not. I he Samoans not only make 
dresses of cocoanut fibre, but they use the leaves of that tree for making a beautifully plaited matting that .serves them admirably for carpeting the 
ground floors of their dwellings. The girls of the coral-bcgirted islands of the vSouth Pacific are famous swimmers, rivaling their cousins of the Sandwich 
group, and to this vigorous exercise is due their strength, splendid phv.sique and perfection of form. One of the girls pictured above sat as a model for 
one of the best artists in New York, w’ho declared he had never before seen a human being so nearly perfect in every physical feature. They are 
vivacious, charming, and not above the w'eaknesses of their sex, for they love flattery and flirtation, but morally they are, as a rule, above reproacli. 















THE COLUnBIAN FOUNTAIN. —A part of the detail of the Columbian Fountain is shown in the above photographic illustration, which fullv renr 
design. To 3 >Ir. Frederick MacMonnies belongs the honor of creating such an impressiv e and strikingly allegoric piece of immense statuary, for which desi execution of an exquisite 
sum of $ 50 , 000 . The masterpiece of the Fountain is the Barge of State, with the Genius of Discovery directing Uie vessel from a lofty seat,' upborne by four 1^ 1 recsived the 

trumpet herald stands on the prow, and Time controls the helm, while four rowers on each side, typifying Agriculture, Commerce, Industrv Scien ^ I^estiny. Fame as a 

flip* amUitionc Unr.r#! r......i. __._ !.i • -i * ' ’ ■* ^^uitecture, AIusic, Painting and. 

and Truth, 
as shot up by 






























VIEW FROM SOUTH BASIN LOOKING NORTH.—Our point of observation, which presents the splendid panorama given in the above picture, is the south veranda of Machinery 
Hall. In the foreground is show.i a corner of the Lion Fountain and pedestal of the Columbian Obelisk, with Potter’s Bulls, or Statues of Plenty, facing the lagoon, and in the rear of these 
is the west facade of the A‘--ricuUural Building. The view north comprehends a beautiful vista of lagoon, bridges, statuary and noble structures, that of Manufactures Hall occupying le 
chief part of the perspective. On the left we have a glimpse of the projecting, columnated front of Machinery Hall, and beyond is a glance of the east side of the Electncily Binlding. 
Thence the vision fades into misty outline of the dome of the Illinois Building, and Uie indistinct, the bare suggestion of structures that line the lagoon on the north, an imitation of a city 

whose avenues continue their splendor into endless distance. 




























GENERAL ''•EVV OF STATE BUILDINGS, NO. i.—The photograph above shows a part of the north section of the Fair Grounds, and the elevated tracks of the Illinois Central 
Railroad at Sixtieth Street. We are able to tlistinguish a number of the State buildings, especially those which arc conspicuous by reason of their towers, domes, or other distineuishin 
architectural features. New Aork’s Building, with its double cupola, and Pennsylvania’s, with its high tower imitative of Independence Hall, are easily pointed out while the less^ 
buildings appear to be so closely grouped as to require an experienced eye. thoroughly fatniliar with the appearance of each structure, to individualize and name each one in view Tl^^ 
points of the compass are readily obtained by noting the north end, and the ver>- indistinct outline of the dome of the Art Palace, the more plainlv noticeable dome of Illinois Bnllrl’ 
and the barely distinguishable roof of Manufactures Hall, far awav towards the south. 

















GENERAL VIEW OF THE STATE BUILDINGS, NO. 2.—The siuue point of observation serves for a view of tlie builduijfs in this picture as that from which the photograph printed 
on the opposite side was taken. In the above is .shown the pond upon which tue Ivsciuimanx were encamped, soutli of wliich we see the gracefnl crown of California's Building, conforming 
to the style of an old IMission. Twenty other State buildings are more plainly shown, with the capitoline dome of Illinois Building commamling the chief view, the centre from whicli a 
majority of the State structures radiated. Beyond it, in the hazy distance, is discerneil the peak of the Administration Building, aiul to the left, but in almost complete obscurity, is the faint 
shadow of the Obelisk, which terminates the south ba.sin between ISIachinery and .-\gricultural Halls. But though the view is an indistinct one, because of the close grouping of buildings, it 
is singularly beautiful, and .strikingly impressive for the magnificence which it outlines. 
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THE PROriENADE AND GAS TORCHES ON ADHINISTRATION BUILDING.—All the beauties and advantages of Administration Building were not discoverable by a view fro 

the Tair Grounds, nor yet by an inspection of the interior, for a visit to any of its galleries was repaid by the finding of some unexpected novelty of grandeur and advantas?e e -1 V ’ ' 
infinitude of detail in the design, oruameutatiou and adaptation of the structure. The photograph here presented shows the promenade that circled the building at the base of the'd ^ 
also the splendid gas torches, twelve feel high, and one of Karl Better’s groups represeuting the Victories of Science and the Achievements of Peace. The elevation was sufficient^ d 

an expansive view of the entire grounds, and that loo from the centre of the finest buildings and most extravagant sculptuary decorations of the Fair. Unhappily, an accident to^ ^ 1 

Victory Group prompted the authorities to close the stairway leading to the promenade, except to those holding special permits, for which reason comparatively few persons had lh°"d° ^ 
of sweeping the grounds from this lofty vantage point. ^ pleasure 
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A DROMEDARY OF THE STEPPES.— A typical with his main transportation dependence, stands before us in the photograph, nothing beinjf omitted in the characterization 

of the roving bandit of the Asiatic Steppes, as he is seen in his own desert country. His tarboosh, bournouse and gibbeh, his trusty scimeter, and a countenance reflective of the cruel 
instinct that he vainly seeks to hide beneath his richly colored robes, are conspicuous as they are typical. His patient beast of burden, demure, but equally treacherous, and as wondrously 
bedizened with finely embroidered trappings as his ma.ster, appears to be conscious of the prominence he has as.sunied in the public’s estimation, and in the photographer’s eye, for no one 
ever affected a lordlier air when having his picture taken than does this beast of many virtues and more numerous faults. Riding a camel is more haz.ardous to the untrained than a trij) on 
the switchback, but not nearly so exciting, for which reason, possibly, as American natures are contraries, half the World’s Fair visitors entertained an ambition to go camel riding, while a 
very big proportion of them gratifi-'d their desire, at an expen.se of a quarter each. 





















EAST INDIA JUGGLERS.— Much has been written about the astounding feats of juggling perfonned by the fakirs of India, who it has been 
repeatedly declared, suffer themselves to be buried alive for months, who thrust knives through their bodies, who climb heavenward by means of a rope 
thrown towards the sky and suspended by invisible means. People have read these accounts so frequently that a great many believe tlKun, and for this 
reason Indian jugglers were brought to the Fair osten.siblv to perform their legerdemain, but primarily to delude the .sophisticated. They g.ive their 
exhibitions in a hut on the north .side ol the Plai.sance. and were liberally jxatronized; but no reward was great enough to induce them to exhibit the 
amazing j)owers with which .'Munchau.sen travelers credited them. Those .at the Fair were no doubt as skillful as their brother artists, but their lu rform- 
ances were limited to such tricks as everv .•\merican boy has seen a hundred time^,, and which many a boy can diqdicate. T.ales of travelers, like those 
of amateur fishermen, are not ea.silv verified, and it is well to doubt the ability of India jugglers to perform those magical feats which many have heard 
of but which in fact no one has ever seen. 

















riAfirVALIA EXHIBIT OF SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. —There was no display in any of the main buildings that attracted .greater interest than the Smithsonian Institute exhibits, 
which occupied several sections in the Government Building. Many branches of natural science were re])resented, and that of natural history was especially complete with North .American 
specimens, and some from foreign lands. In preparing the collection of mammalia e.xhibited at the Fair, a large cor])s of .skilled workmen were employed for a period of two years, under 
the direction of William Palmer, taxidermist of the Institute, and the specimens, gathered from every part of onr domain, were mounted in a manner to counterfeit life, so that, .save to the 
critical inspector, the animals looked as if they were contemplating their surroundings. The photographic view herewith shows only a small part of the Alammalia Exhibit, but gives an 
excellent idea of the character of the display, which is nowhere equaled except in the Briti.sh Museum. 
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ALSTKIA S, FINE ART DISPLAY.-Joiiung Germany's exhibit on the north, along Columbia Avenue in Manufactures Buildimr xvas • - 
inspection as early as May 3 . Glassware predommatecl in the front part of the section, in which were shown the finest specimens of Bohtmiian T.r ’ \ ^'splay, which was opened fo: 

tlie centre of the display was a huge onyx vase, belonging to Emperor Francis Joseph, girdled with exquisitelv carved groups and chaste fimire'^ \ Profusion of rich coloring I, 

display, was a huge imnch bowl with glasses to match, gilded ins.de and chased with a complicated arabesque vine pattern on the outside wlF specially beautiful thing in th, 

There were other delicate pieces of glassware, pottery and ivory, and a set of Pompeiian red ware of six pieces that was valued at whilr^ f represented a dragon 

Ihere were a thousand things of infinite charm and almost ' i n 

HKiescnhable magnificence in th. 
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feel in height, set on peilestals, and hand-painted at Carlsbad by the greatest artist of that citv 
Austrian fino arts display, of which we are able to give only a picture of the facade and iwrtah 






























































GREAT; 


ENTRANCE TO THE GERHAN VILLAGE.—Near the north centre of the ^lidway was the German Castle and Village, a curious reminder oi feudal times that seemed to bear u})on 
its walls the mould of many centuries. The entrance was by way of a drawbridge crossing a moat, through an arched gate-way protected by a portcullis, and thence into a s])acious hall, upon 
the walls of which were hung mediieval armor, bows and ancient weapons. From the hall was an entrance that led to a museum, where there was a display of antiquities a})pertaining to the 
age of chivalry. The village proper, which covered three or four acres of .space, consisted of reproductions of very old Gennan habitations, with .small porticos and shaq) gables, built around 
a court, in the centre of which was a music stand. This open space, corresponding .somewhat to a village green, was the wine and beer garden, and under a roofed but open-sided anne.x was 
a German re.staurant, where dishes peculiar to that country were served. A band of twenty musicians, in white uniforms and military cap.s, gave hourly concerts, which were so enjoyable, 
that large crowds of visitors were in constant attendance. 




















LITTLE BI-LO OF THE LAPLAND VILLAGE.—Babies of slran^e peoples have a fascination for tis greater even than have the customs which often excito nnr - .. ^ 

mothers have always found large profit in exhibiting their papooses to overland travelers, and who is it that would not give a quarter for a peep at a real Chinese baby ? It \v'is this* 
that lead thousands of persons to visit the Lapland Village on the Plaisance, where it \vas well advertised there was a wee little native tot called Bi-I o tnh<. curiosit\ 

attractive bit of Lapland miancy lying in a sledge at the edge of one of the two turf huts, apparently very happy, but in fact evidently verv warm, for it was a hot day when the h 
was taken, and little Bi-Lo is in winter dress. The tight fitting leg wear may betaken by some as a suggestion of male sex, but Bi-Lo was a girl, robust, roguish and frolicsom'^ ^ otograjdi 


people, but exhibited shyness when approached by strangers. Her feet are covered with bear-.skin moccasins, and she is resting on a large skin of the .same animal thomrh 1 e. . ” 

common as wolves in Lapland The canoe-like sledge was brought from that country to illustrate the kind of convevance which the Laps u.sc, and was drawn about th^ aiu ^ ^ 

, 1_:_. ,1... ._ ' ‘ tillage enclosure bv 


reindeer, whose harness is shown in the picture. 


so 

nclo.sure by a 
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REPRODUCTION OF A STREET IN OLD VIENNA.—Many persons who attended the Fair came away with the impression that the most intcrestinf^ exhibit of old time thing's was the 
Street Scene in \ ienna, representing that city as it appeared four hundred! years ago or at the time America was discovered. The imj^re.ssion produced upon the visitor was peculiar, for every 
detail of the reproduction was so unique as to create a feeling in each visitor that he was not only actually in contact with, but was a part of the life of long, long ago. Fainters had done their 
■work well in making the .stree*' perspective a lengthy one, along both sides of which were steep-gabled and tiled-roofed liouse.s, with latticed windows find pretty little balconies hardly large 
enough for an eloping coujile. The street was narrow, after the character which distinguished nearly all cities centuries ago, and were fairly choked with pedestrians; ba7,aar after bazaar lined 
the way, where all imaginable wares were expo.sed for sale by men and women dre.s.sed in co.stumes which prevailed four hundred years ago. In the court, or Volk.sgarten, was a music 
pavilion, where the Austrian band gav'e concerts daily at two-hour intervals. .■\bout this court .seats were placed, and also wine tables, where people were served with wine and beer by 
gretchens who looked quaint in their antique garb of red skirts, white aprons, black bodices and wooden-soled .slippers, but who were, in fact, as entertaining as modern bar-maids, and were 
efpially urgent in soliciting custom. The illu.sion of an ancient city was further increased by a Quaker wall, wdiich separated the e.xhibition from the Plaisance, and w'hich was crenelated and 
towered after the manner of cities of the period rejjreseuted. 
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»KaiiL; 


THE COHJHBIAN CARAVELS. — On llie south side of the long pier, mar ih.e Convent of I.a Rabida, lay moored a reproduction of the three ve.ssels in which Columbus made hi' 
first great vovage westward. The Si7>i/a il/an'a was built by the Spanish Government and presented to this nation, while the Xitia and Pitita were likewise constructed in Spain but at the 
expense of the United States. Each one of the three ve.ssels was an exact counterpart, both in size and detail, of its original, the reprotluction being carried even to the equipment ami 
armament, and all were manned by Spanish sailors, who brought them safely across the .\tlantic over the .same route that Columbus pursued, though thev were accompanied by a United States 
and a Spanish man-of-war. The Santa Maria had a covered deck, but the Xina and Pinta were open caravels, fifty-four feet long and eight feet depth of hold. Those who examined"these 
diminutive crafts, and are familiar with the mammoth ocean-going steamers of to-day, were moved to greater wonder than they ever felt before how Columbus contrived to survive the 
perils to which he was subiected on his first return voyage. ^ 
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ETHNOLOGICAL GALLERY, SfllTHSONIAN INSTITUTE.—In the Government Building the vSniithsonian Institute made an exhibit sc complete in every department of Natural 
Science that it would have required a week’s time to examine all the specimens suown. The photograph above jiresenls a beautiful view of the gallery devoted to the Ethnographic display. 
The busts seen on pedestals in the foreground are c. famous Indian chiefs, and the full figures noticed in the glass cases represent types of North American Indians. The exhibit in this 
gallery was largely confined to native tribes, not only to representing the appearance of the people, but likewise to illustrating the traits and characteristics of each tribe. Accordingly, there 
were figures in appropriate co.stunies, and in positions that indicated action, illustrative of labor, hunting, traveling and donie.sticily, while there was a very large display of the jiroducts 
of handiwork wrought by men and women of the various North American tribes, such as dre.ssed .skims, lace work, beaded articles, models of canoes, weapoms, moccasins, feather work, scalp- 
locks fantastically arranged, hair work, and numerous other specimens that exhibited great skill and patient application. 
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THE FISHERIES BUILDING.— T he exhibit of fresh and sea water creatures was made in what was called the Fisheiies Building, whose extreme dimensions were 200x1100 feet 
with two circular annexes 135 feet in diameter. The exterior of the structure was Spanish Romanesque, the walls a dull brown stone color, and the roof was red Spanish tile the different 
shades harmonizing beautifully. The building was subdivided into three parts and in each was a distinct exhilnt. The central portion was devoted to general fisheries, the north section 
contained the angling exhibit, and in the south division were the aquaria. This latter was reached through a tunnel way, along the sides of which were continuous tanks alive with fresh 
water fish. The feature of the muldle section was a circular pond with a large fountain in the centre throwing up a heavy stream of water and a myriad of fish swimming in the basin TlV 
length of the glass fronts of the aquaria was 575 feet, and the tanks ranged in capacity from 750 to 1500 gallons. The fresh water exhibit contained nearly every known American species 'f 
fish, while the marine display was almost equally complete, excepting only the very large creatures. The supply of sea water was obtained by evaporating the necessarv nnatitlf 
Wood Hall Station of the U. S. Fish Commission. quanutj at the 













































PICTURE OF THE GREELEY EXPEDITION. ]ii tlic rotniula of the Oovenmient Rnildiiig, near the qiiartennastcr’s section, ^vas a lars^e model in ])laster of a realistic Arctic scene, 
with its bleak desolation of tumultous ice-packs and bouiulless fields of snow i^lariut^ under a sun that, dazzles but docs not heat. The scene depicted bv the model rcjrrescnts General Greeley 
welcominsr back and con^ratulatintj I.ieutenant I.ockwood and Sergeant Rrainard after their return, in 1S82, from latitude 83° 24'' north, the nearest approach to the north pole 
e\er made by Arctic explorers. It was a beautiful combiuatiou of model and ])ainting, that exhibited such an excellent reytroduction of this memorable incident, that it drew immense 
crowds, wdio thronged in front of it almost continually, and whose intere.st and admiration was unbounded. A brief history of the event, and Greelej’’s expedition, was recorded in the two 
bulletins showm in the illustration. 


















Cerean 


THE STATUE OF PLENTY. —On a staff pedestal on the south side of the Grand Basin, near the Ca.sino, \vas Potter’s heroic Statue ot Plentv a strono-double fi 

ean Gotldess staudiug beside the Bull of Strength with a stalk of corn in her right hand. Though a departure front the common allegoric figure of Ceres twurin \l represent ing the 

a the Horn of Plenty, the .significance of Potter's statue was equally apparent, and for his originality in the treatment of the subject, art connoisseurs have be.stmved^ ruits of husl??ttj 4 r^ 
generous applause. The .statue occupied a conspicuous jxisition, commanding the .south turn of the main ba.sin at the water-approach to the Peristvle by which^tl^ the most 

gondolas carried their passengers, and pau.sed to give opportunitv for its inspection. The view at this point was the mo.st charming that was nresentprl xGiU’ ^ ^‘‘^^ric launches and 

. . ■ ■ ‘ “le Pair area, as it comma ’ ' 

in the central section of the grounds. 


the full length of the basin and the magniliccnt buildings that bordered it, together with the finest pieces of statuaiw- that adorned the vantage places ^ ^rea, as it commanded 

















































































ON THE ROOF OF HANUFACTURES BUILDING.—What a glorious panorama was unfolded from the lofty promenade that extended around the roof of Manufactures Building ! 
Two hundred feet from the earth, nearly as high as Bunker Hill Monument, away up where birds of tireless wing take their exercises, the view comprehended a boundless scope of lake and 
prairie while below in marvelous distinctness, lay the architectural splendors and peerless grandeurs of the World-involving Exposition. Beside tlie persons on the roof balcoiiN, as s o 
fn the ’photograph s the great search-light reflector, whose beams of light were so fierce that they penetrated the darkness like a meteor, and flashed their sky-piercing rays so high and 
lur^nous that pLple nearfy one hundred miles away could see the reflection. These mammoth search lights were used most effectively m increasing the beauties of the night illuminations 
of the Electric Fountains ami Administration Building, but they are now used by the Government at dangerous points along the Atlantic Coast to give warnings to vessels. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE.—The photograph herewith pictures? a section of the Transportation Building, and is illustrative of the Street Carriers of Constanti 
jasts of burden in the cities of Kurojiean Turkey, so we observe most conspicuous in the picture one of the little animals dressed in a packsaddle as if wait' 


STREET CARRIERS OF 

nople. Donkeys are favorite beasts ...—-- -- _ .. ^ . _ ... m a pacKsaddle as if waitine" 

with great patience for his load. Other figures represent men drawing carts, trundling two-wheeled harrow’s, and carrying heavy trays upon their heads. On the farther side of the d k ' 
a complete model of one of the palatial steamers belonging to the Fall River Line, and in the foreground, lying upon the floor, is a Turkish riding-saddle, such as is used by tl^e commou 
people of European Turkey. 










































APPROACH AND PORTICO OF THE TRANSPORTATION BUll.DINQ.—The golden, or more ])roperly the silvern, doorway to the Transportation Building constituted a feature so 
rich svnnnetrical and altogether beautiful, that passing crowds paused before it with bewildered admiration, but there were associated architectural features which commanded only secondary 
intei-e.st Tlicre was a side approach bv a winding wav to an oriental portico, the treatment of which was so unique and charming as to fairly divide honors with the splendid doonvay. 
There was an air of Bvzantian elegance, of delicious dreamy and delightful repose suggested by the exquisite nook that .seemed to invite indulgence in tea and the sweet vision-creating chibonk, 
the soul of Turkish contentfulnes.s. The solid balustrade that ran around the tasteful veranda was richly decorated with relief patterms. and vignettes of be; utifiil designs, while an allegt ric 
cartoon, representing ancient modes of transportation, embellished the facing below the veranda 


The effect was remarkably jilea.sing. 












































rui: (iKRnAiN J-OUNTAIN.—( 'itTiiiany’s had a lake- front, location lictwecn that of Great Britain and Spain, extendini^ 150 x 175 feet, and 

^vas one of the grandest structures on the grounds. While the main front uas l a-'t, facing the lake, the building really “stood four square to the wiiuks,” 
and on the west front was a .splendid wood, which was beautified by (iernian workinen until it ])os.ses.sed attractions in kee])ing with the magnificent 
building it partial!}’ enclo.sed. The most beautiful feature of the wooded grounds was the handsome fountain shown in the jihotograjih, the work 
of Martin and Tiltzing, Jterlin. It was a reiiroduction of one which .stands in the palace grounds at Berlin, and while of le.ss costly material, was to the 
sight us picturesque as the original. The height of this composition fountain was twenty-five feet, surmounted by an electric globe, symbolizing the 
light of knowledge. Near the basin were also statues of deer and dogs, to add animation to the forest scene, an effect which, however, was destroyed 
by signs reading, “ Keep oif the Craaa.” 

























BRAZILIAN EXHIBIT IN MINES AND MINING BUILDING.—Sandwiched between the mineral displays of hlaho and California was the splendid exhibit made by brazil, which 
Included a large showing of such products as phosphates, gold, silver and diamonds. The inece d'resistancc of lier display was, however, a sharp cone standing on an open pedestal and 
mounting its summit fifteen feet high, looking like a gigantic pyramid of pure gold. The base was eight feet square, and this conical block represented the amount of gold that has been 
extracted from the mines of a single State in Brazil between the years 1720 and 1S20. The weight and value of this precious product may be plainly read on the pjramid shown so clearly 
in the photograph. The pyramid was made of staff and covered with gold-leaf, in admirable simulation of the tremendous cone of gold it represented. 




























LIMOOE^ CATHEDRAL CiALLERV .-In the south court, lu the I'reuch section of Sculptures, was the ino.st pretentious example of antique and elaborate carviimth^f i 
Uie hair. It was a representation of the gallery m the Cathedral of Limoges, a Sixteenth Centurv work of art bv an unknown sculptor. It is strange that the nameTf ) 
man should be in eternal eclip.se, while that of Jean de Langeac, the Bi.shop of Limoges, should be pre.served io fame through no other merit than that of havim. "ork- 

prcxluce this remarkable gallery. Description can aild little to the attractive beauty of the gallery as exhibited in the photograph. And almost enuallv beamifm .1 ^o 

groups of defenders of the faith and angels around and on the tomb of Lanioriciere, a superb and grand work bv the chisel of Ludovic Durand On the riirUt ; ■ rr statuary 

representing “ Immortality.'’ an ol<l man in a boat being drawn over the River of Life by a winged child. ^ Pfe-si/.e marble by Ilugues, 











































































the city discliarged tlieir passengers who. after leaving t^e tamhng'tenuVlec^^^^^^^ con.strneted upon piling beside a pier at which boats fnnn 

coast-line battleship “ Illinois,” appeared to be at her anchoratre^but was in fae) ns uiodel ^hip, which was in fact a fac-siiudc of the powerfnl 10,300-toii 

were wood :node]s. but cpnte a nJ.nber were heavv ord'ianerpre^er terr ble T'n t " b-ns 

besides these .she was .steel armor-plated below the berth decK. and above decks were ,e , ^ V°"' i <-oniplele in every department, from .sleeping cpiarters to gun-deck, and 

guns. The total length of the Illinois was .48 feet, and her be^Cm i^s 6 tt hic ef She" ru " " •‘^i’ """" cleep-mouthed S-inch and 13-inch wood 

performed the duties required of them when in actual .service on the high .seas. ' officered with a crew of 200 men, who gave daily drills, and in everything 


































UNITED STATE 5 STATUARY EXHIBIT,—Contiiuiiii" throxijih the north court of the Art Bnikhiig the scene as above photographed catches our eye, in which the following 
Bplemlid pieces of sculpture a.e displayed : The relief marble in the foreground is Caroline Brooks’ figure of “The Dreaming lolanthe,’’ and tae standing nude marble is by the same sculp¬ 
tress. whose subject is “ I,adv Godiva.’’ The gigantic centre piece is a bronze by Ball, of ashington, and the bronze equestrian statue of Paul Revere, on the extreme right, is also by Ball. 
On the left are marbles, one representing “ Diana and the I.ion,” or intellect dominating brute force, is by K 1 veil, and another, Chri.st and the Little Child,’’is by Ball. The heroic 
statue of Washington, while a flue piece of work, showed to such poor advantage that many persons, knowing nothing of art, turned away wnth expressions of disgu.st. This was, of course, 
^ due to the close view which they had. The .statue was borrowed from Boston, where it occupies an elevation sufficiently high to show the features perfectly, and thus viewed it is one of the 
best figures ever produced of our country’s father. 


































UNITED STATES EXHIBIT OF SCULPTURE.—The scene here photographed is a section of the north court, just outside the rotunda of Art Hall. The mam group on the ng it is 
a lan^e bronze grouii of Charles 1 lichens and Little Nell, a superb Nvork of art liy Lhvell. The second large figures are of plaster, by Hush-Brown, and represent a Buffalo Hunt ^ 

rearTs .seen a part of Searles’ heroic bronze statue of Washington. On the extreme left is a niagnificeiit plaster of Lincoln, a specimen of Rogers’ statuary. Betweeii Inncoln and the Bu a o 
Hunt is a life-.size bronze grouii by Clark, entitled "The Cider Pre.ss,’’ a very .striking piece intended for a fountain. All the figures on this .section ucie stiong in treatmen r.i ler lau 

idealistic. 










































































THH FIRST PAIR OF BARRINGS. -In the Spanish section, which was located in the west court of Fine Arts Hall, was a ver>- delightful 
character i)laster entitled “ The I-irst Fair of Earrings.” In one catalogue the piece is credited to C. Folgueras, and in another to .Miguel .Angel Trellex, 
an illn.stration of the evil effects of keeping the title and artist’s name off figures and painting.s, in order that iniblishers of art catalogues may thrive. 
'I'he figure is that of a grandmother touching a very young child with the first .sting of vanity, and the sculptor has been so faithful in his execution, as 
well as natural in his conception, that the work is readily recognized as a masterpiece. In the child’s face and contortions we discern a mingling of 
fright and agony, while the e.xpression given to the wooden-shoed and heavy-kirtled old lady is that of sympathetic resolution that tells her thoughts, 
” You will bless me for it hereafter.” 



SHIPWRECKED.—Spanish sculptors, as well as ])aiiiters, contributed lar'^ely of their work towards making the Art display at the Exposition a 
memorable success. In the we.st court of the Art building was the display of Spanish SUituary, of which the photograph above was a promiuent 
example. The group was a plaster by M. Erilles, a French name, but probably a re.sident of Spain. The .subject treated is “ Shipwrecked,” but while 
the figures are good they do not fully express the idea of the artist. The base was too .small for natural treatment, and the unclothed figures clinging 
to a piece of broken mast apparently set firmly upright in the earth leads to confusion, and a majority of jxjrsons who saw the group believed that it 
represented the Stone Age, though they could not understand the rope and iron ring. The figures are evidently that of son and father, the former 
half drowned and lashed to a mast, while the father is crying out against the storm for help as he drifts almost hopelessly on the fatal waves. 






A JAN A.NfZSE DNN ELLINCi. A very excellent idea is obtained of the style and character of Javanese houses bv an examination of the accompanving photograph The vilHirp ^ 
perfect copy of those which may be seen along the southwest coast of Java, as it was built by native carpenters from importe.I material. There is a slight departure from oriLdnal • t 
the doors to the dwelling, characteristic of the imitative instinct of all people when brought into strange association. Among the common people it is the cu.stom to make no 
against thieves, their homses being as a rule without doors. But dishonesty is almost unknown among the Javanese outside of the larger cities- in these however' mixture with f ’ 
has ha<l the inevitable result of deba.sing the natives. There is little or no temptation to thieves in the small villages or rural homes, because the Javanesi rarelv have anv valuablerT^'" 
and those fortunate enough to acquire money never leave it about the house, which is liable at any moment to be swept away bv fire, as all their buildings are of verv inflamimil le ’ 
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(iOVKRNnENT ARiTY EXHIBIT.— In the southeast part of the r,overnnient Building, between the Ordnance and Engineer sections, were departments containing exhibits of gun and 
cartridge making machines, metal works, and of campaign materials and battle-flags. The section shown in the photograph was one of particular interest, since in it was displayed the 
greatest collection of historic battle-flags that was ever seen outside of a Government IMuseum. Be.sides these remarkable mementoes of all the wars that have disturbed the country since 
the Jamestown settlement, there were garrison equipage, packsaddles, mountain howitzers mounted on mules, propeller torpedoes, forage wagons, and every imaginable kind of camp 
paraphernalia There were also manv famous relic.s, such as a beautifully carved bronze cannon, that was captured from the Briti.sh at \orktown in 1781; the great gun called “ Eong Tom,” 
with which the privateer, “ General Armstrong,” repulsed a British stpiadron off the Azores in 1S14; an ambulance wagon that went through the long campaign of the Potomac, and many 
other carefully preserved .souvenirs of American history. 


































No. I. A PARI FRENCH SCULPTL'RE EXHIBIT.—In the south court of the Art Building was a remarkably beautiful display of French sculpture work, in which of course 

the nude pretlonnnated. Ihe figures most prouuueut m the illustration are as follows: in the foreground is the marble relief ' where noticed of “ The Dreaming lolaiitho ” Th. ^ ^ 
heroic group represents the “ Republic of France.” by the famous sculptor Falguiere. who ma.le it upon the order of his g- ent. The bronze dog in front is ” Fox a noinfer 

Fougues. In the rear is a bronze group of an eagle an I vulture fighting over the carcass of a bear, by the sculptor Cain. On the extreme left is a plaster of ” Diana Recliiiin’ir » b i 

and near it is “ Ariadne Abamloned. in marble, by Aire, and a bronze group by Turner of “ The Herald of Peace.” Some of the pieces in the rear are better shown in the comtnnion 
photograph in this number. companion 






































No. 2. A PART OF THE FRENCH SCULPTURE EXHIBIT. —One of tlie very striking animal groups in the department of sculpture, remarkable for its realism as well as for sire, 
is Cain’s plaster representing a rhinoceros attacked by tiger*- ’he attitudes are very incarnations of fcrocitv, before which the timid irresistibly .shrank from a sudden approach. In the 
background is again .seen imperfectly the Republic of Fn. .juitue, and in front of that is a bewitching figure of Diana lifting her bow above her head as if .signaling to her companioii 
huntresses. It is by Falguiere, and is one of his greatest creations. On the extreme right, barely glimpsed between two pillars, are the life-size figures of ^Va.shington and Lafayette in plaster, 
by Bartholdi. 





















A SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES EXHIBIT OF OIL PAINTINGS.—The room showm in the above photograph was in Department K of the exhibit of American paintings 
and shows the arrangement of the pictures and means of lighting better than it does the pictures. The princip.nl and largest painting in the photograph was entitled “The Returning 
Flock.” a beautiful pastoral scene by Ben. Foster, of New York. The picture at the top of the left-hand corner was ” The Flower Maker,” by Harriet Fo.ss, while the top picture adjoining 
was ‘‘The First Days of Spring.” also one of Foster's idyllic creations. The other paintings are too indistinct to justify particular de.scription. but the artists represente<l in the room besides 
the two mentioned, were Miss Gertrude, of riiiladelphia; :Mary Fowler, of New York ; Frank Fowler, of the same city ; IMiss Fairchild, of Boston ; W. I-orsyth, of Indianapolis ■ and several 
others whose work was equally creditable, but whose names are not yet so well known in the art world, ’ 




































CHRIST AND THE ADULTERESS,—Tlic great South American Republic, famous for its insurrections ami other political disturbances, is like¬ 
wise renowned for its devotion to Catholicism and religious observance. Some of the most beautiful specimens of human energy and artistic handiwork 
that were seen at the Fair, were also products of Brazilian workmen, illustrating the progress that country is making in manufactures and creative arts. 
The most exquisite e.xample of the latter was Profes.sor Bernardelli’s marble group representing “ Christ and the Adultere.ss,” which was placed in the 
Brazilian .section of the Art Hall. The divine figure, even in cold marble, seems wann with sympathy, .so singularly life-like is the ])ose that speaks 
upbraidingly to the mob, “He that is without sin, let him cast the first .stone.” There is compassion and rebuke in the Saviour’s face; there is self- 
abasement and mortification in the figure of the crouching woman. No other marble in the Art Building conveyed a lesson so strong, that appealed to 
the heart so speakingly, as that of “ Chri.st and the Adulteress,” 
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nAKI IINY’3 ^CULPrUKti^ Oi> ACiKICULI UKAL malL.—S iouie ol ilie iiiiesi scuipiunr work Dial was to be seen at the Hxpo'ition adorned 
Agricultural Hall, the second largest building on the grounds. Chief among these beautiful creations of art were the four typical groups that stood upon 
the comers of that great structure. Each of these groups was composed of four nude figures, representing the four great races of civilization, supporting 
a globe of longitudinal lines, bound by an equatorial belt, on which were the signs of the zodiac. The same idea was expressed in the sculpture work 
of Trocadero Fountain in Paris, but the figpires seen there were neither so classical nor so symmetrical as those above pictured from the Agricultural 
Building groups. 












ANO riitR (JROUP OF nAR'I’IMY’S HOROSCOPE.— Tiie picUire here prcsciiU-il, exhih.ls anoUier view of the .staliuiry groups that sloou upon 
the corners of Agricultural ilall, as more particularly described under the picture on the opposite page. The four figures represent not only the four 
great races, but also the four corners of the world, whose civilization they typify and .support. The chaste figure in front stands as the American type, 
an Indian girl whose form is divinely fair, decidedly idealistic, but flattering to American pride, for though pretty Indian maidens are seldom or never 
really seen, they are very common in the story books. 
















A ROOn IN 1H1£ NEW ENtiLAN'l) CABIN.— It was a happy idea that occurred to lunma S. Britton, the construction of an olden-lime New Fn'dand cabin wherein e ft’ 

be a faithful reprcxiuction of the manners, .style and characteristics of the colonial fathers and mothers. She obtained a concession and erected her ideal cabin on tl 

the close of the Fair served New England dinners, with handsome young Buritan ladies in colonial costumes as waitresses. One portion of the double cabin was se ^ and till 

the other as a living room for ye olden family, of which our photograph is a splendid picture. In this department, ladies in the dress of our foremothers rocked the can'''' " ‘^nd 

socks, carded wool, spun yarn, drank from gourds, and gossiped like Priscilla about their John Aldens and other likely fellows, who were at meeting last Sundav or 

The cabin was a great curiosity that attracted much attention, especially from old people. ^ ' ’ *^tended singing school. 
































THE KRUPP BUILDING •—On the lake front, south of the Convent of La Rabida, was the Krupp Building, towered at the ends after a stvle connnon in Germany for several centuries, 
and emblazoned with the German coat of arms. Within this strong .structure was a wondrous display of gigantic weaponry manufactured at Friedrich Krupp's nionster iron works in Kssen. 
Along the we.st wall were sixteen enonnons cannons mounted ready for action, with shot and shells lying to hand beside them. In the centre of this grouj) of deadly enginery was the 
largest gun ever ca.st, whose weight is i22'/i tons, and which throws a 1200 pound steel pointed projectile a distance of fifteen miles. It takes 600 pounds of powder at each full di.scharge 
and the cost of firing it is 1000. On the ea,st side of the building were castings and steel armor plates, showing rudders, shafts, screws, and other parts of modern .steamers, and steel beaks 
for ramming vessels. A fine wrought-irou balcony, executed by Dusseldorf workmen, extended around the building, from which a splendid view of the exhibits could be had. 









































THE WORK OF SCULPTURING THE BIG FIGURES. —It was an interesting sight to watch the work of fonning the heroic staff figures with which the buill' 
were generously ornaiuented. The first step was the making of a working model bv the chief sculptor. This being done a'frame of wood and 'iron was made upon which Tlr 
was applied until a big chunk of shapeles.s staff was formed. This was therefore the block from which were carved the figures. The work of fashioning the figures wa' 1 ' i " 
skillful sculptors, until the last touches of the master-hand were needed to impart the perfect likeness of the ideal as represented in the model. The photograph ali • l specially 

workmen with tools i.i hand, and a group of statuary that was about ready to be lifted into position on the Administration Building. " ^ some of the 
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A BEAUTIFUL DISPLAY OF CHURCH FURNITURE,—The above photo<^raph pictures a portion of the exhibit made in Manufactures Hall by Hems & vSous, of l-higlaud. ThU 
magnificent exhibition of carved chm-ch furniture was one of the sights of the exliibiiion toward which devout visit ws turned again and again, especially to study the holy figures carved 
with wonderful skill to life like representation. On the extreme left is a glimpse of Harrison & Sons display of gorgeous glazes and enamels. 








































NORTHEAST VIEW FRO.T MANUFACTURES BUILDING.—A splemlitl panorama is presented in the above photograph, the view being takeu from the roof of Manufactures Build 
ing looking noriheast and lakeward. The dome of the Government Building is a prominent feature of the view, and east of it is seen the Government Plaza ami the prettv tents of the I ife 
Saving Corps. Thence further east is the lake shore promenade, and clearly distinguishable are the white .sides ami dark upper works of the Battle Ship at her moorim'^, beside the north ‘ 
boat landing. The isolated hou.se near the Battle Ship is Great Britain's Building, and west of this are the government buildings of .Spain and flemiany, while the never finished 
torium looms up ha/.ily just outside the north boumlary of the I'air grounds. Other structures discernible dimly are the Fisheries Building, Swedish Building, and Art Palace and lakeward 
the View expires in a stretch of distance to wb.ere the horizon drops down upon the blue water. ’ 













THE OLD CONVENT OF LA R ABIDA.-Oiie of the sacrerllv regarded ol,jects to which all Worhl’s Fair visitors made a pious pilgrimage, was ?,facsumle reproduction of the old Com ent 
of I a Rahida famous for all future ages as the holv place where Columlms found shelter in the hour of his greatest need, and where his plans of discovery receive.l the weighty encourage¬ 
ment and aid’ of <mod father Perez. The reproduced convent was set upon a promontory in imitation of the original that overlooks Palos and the sea, and all abmit vsere p anted sue 
;rltim^ f clingsl the .sterile soil arouiuA.a Rahida. But inside were the greater things of interest, for the Pope. Duke of Veragua the lineal descendant of 
Government and the We.st Indies lent all their Columbian relics, which made a collection of pictures, manuscripts, weapons, nimiey. ami memor,al.s that faidy 
Upon everything wore the .stamp, the air. the remembrance of feudal times, the age of chivalry, and the achievements of Columbu.s. Cost of the huildnig vas >30,000. 































THE CALIFORNIA STATUE. —California made herself famous at the Fair by erecting a State Building next in size to that of Illinois, and by 
making the largest frixit display that was to be seen on the grounds. The interior of the California Building was so lofty that it permitted of the construct- 
ing of a long gallery, which served not only as additional space for exhibits, but aflforded a charming promenade from which a survey of all the many 
wonders that made up the display could be perfectly viewed. One of the prettiest objects to be seen amid so great a profusion of beautiful and inter¬ 
esting things, was the California Statue, shown in our photograph, which was advantageously positioned next to the exhibit of farm products from 
Humboldt County. The figure typifies the vintage, fruits and cereals from which the State derives its wealth. The statue also represents Columbia, 
clothed with the national flag, and holding in her left hand a Columbian shield and banner, as a sign of California’s patriotism and loyalty to the Union. 
























FIRST LOCOnOTIVE EVER BROUGHT TO CHICAGO.-Under the sheds of Transportation Building, on the west side of tlic main structure, were exhibits of primitive railroads 
of such curious character as to excite greater interest than the displays of luxurious coaches and colossal locomotives. Here was to be seen a section of the first railroad ever Hi 1 ' 

of wood fastened to blocks of stone, over which a truck-car was drawn by a horse. There was al.so a section of the finst iron railroad, and the original Stevenson emrine ’ 

Rocket,’ the first locomotive ever built, that ran between Liverpool and Manchester in 1S26. Though not nearly so old as some other locomotives exhibited at the hair the fi t 
ever brought to Chicago aroused as much curiosity. It is shown in the above photograph, and did seivice on the road between Chicago and Milwaukee in ' ’ engine 

since that time Chicago has grown from a trading post to be the second city in America. ^ 


1850. It is not so long ago, but 
























CiREAT liRITAIN’S FISHERIES EXHIBIT. —Upon entering the west door of the Fisheries Bviilding, the first exhibit on the right was that of Great Britain, consisting chiefl ' f 
fishing-tackle, nets, seines lines, etc., and a niotlcl of an Irish fishing-school. There were also relief plaster casts of all English fishes, natural in size and coloring, and handsomely a ' ^ 
as shown in the above photograph. On the left of the picture is seen a part of the I’nited States’ display of small fishing boats, fish-hooks, nets, and other necessary accessories^'f^tT ' 
sncces.sful fishermen, including everything except bait, and even this was repre.sented artificially. ' * 







































DISPLAY OF SCULPTURE IN THE ITALIAN SECTION.—Our photograph here gives a view of one-half of the Italian Statuary section in the Art Building; also portions of the 
architectural exhibits made by American architects in the galleries. The central piece is a design for a public building, in which American and Italian st\'les arc harmoniously blended. The 
figure best distinguished is a marble statue, by Ferrari, repre.senting “ The Death of Lincoln.” Other pieces shown in the photograph include a bronze by Ximenes, entitled ” Caught,” the 
subject being an eagle who, while pilfering, has .stepped into a steel trap ; ‘‘The Last of the Spartans,” a marble statue by Trentanove ; “Night,” a marble medallion, in relief, by Dausch ; 
“The Love Letter,” a marble statue, by Gonnella ; “ A Sea Nymph,” by Bardi; and an exquisite statuette of a “ Bacchanti,” by Soeboeck. 









































































WOODED ISLAND AND THE FISHERIES BUILDING. —One of the most romantic ami picturestiue spots imaginable was Wooded Island, that might have been a chose 1 f 
Flora and the butterflies, as it was abloom with flowers and sweet shrubberies. The island is admirablj- pictured in the above photograph, showing a section of its beauties an l\f 
Fisheries Building on the opposite side of the lagoon. On this i.sland was to be seen the most extensive and magnificent collection of rhododendrons and chrysanthemums that 
made, while the exhibition of other kinds of flowers, plants and shrubbery was scarcely less complete. The irartion of the island shown in the photograph was park-hke aud^ 
those who sought a promenade over pretty walks, that were lined with channing flower-beds formed into charming designs aflame with color. ^ 'e,au 
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CHINESE THEATRE AND JOSS HOUSE.— Aliout midway on the north side of the Plaisaiice was the Chinese Buihling here pictured. It was a 
structure typical of the Celestials, whose conceptions run largely to the grotesque. The interior, however, was infinitely more curious to the wondering 
eyes of visitors than the storied towers, gonfalons and gruesome imagery that characterized the exterior. The Chinese are remarkably superstitious and 
their gods are as precious to them as they were to Laban, and therefore those at the Fair had to have their Joss House, witli its idols of horrid visage 
and elaborate decorations, squatted around in dim corners and on high platforms, like so many ilevils. In this same building also was a bazaar stocked 
with a thousand curiosities of Chinese manufacture, and a large theatre in which there were daily performances, by a troupe that was brought over from 
China to teach Americans .some new features of dramatic art. The Qrclicstr^, too, probukly expected to sffyrd iu&tructiou lO those UOt educated to 
au appreciation of Chinese harmonies— or noisy instrumentation- 
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CARA /A.N 5 ARV IN T Hh (iER.M AN V ILLAGE.—Amouji the medueval curiosities within the grounds occupied by the CTerman Village was an old Casthaus, or Caravansary of the 
Fifteenth Century, that serced the purpose of a restaurant for a while, and later was used as sleeping cpiarters for employes about the village. In the photograph herewitli the buildin 
admirably pictured with members of the German Mditary Rand on the veranda. It was a strange building, nor entirely reprofluctive of an ancient German Inn, for the wood carvin'*^^ 
more modern, but the arrangement and general appearance was decidedly mediaeval. The public was not generally admittcxl to the enclosure in which it stood, because the buildine 
private use after its uupopularity as a restaurant was discovered. ’ 

































DOOR IN THE CATHEDRAL OF BORDEAUX.—The most elaborate architecture in church construction and adornment is to be seen in European Cathedrals, and particularly in 
those built during the ?kliddle Ages. The marble sculpture work and the carvings in these are not excelled, or even approached, in modern Cathedrals. Reproductions, in plaster, of several 
of the more famous galleries, doors, tombs and elTigies which adorn the interiors of the magnificent church edifices of Europe, were exhibited at the Columbian Ex^josition, of which the 
photograph herewith is an excellent example. The main feature in the picture is the door of the north traiusept in the Cathedral of Bordeaux, I'rancc. On the left is a reproduction of the 
Toinl) of Frances II. and his consort, in the Cathedral of Nantes, and on the right is the Eonntaiu of the Innocents in the same Cathedral. Both the mortuary .statue, and the fountain are- 
attributed to Jean Cousin, but there is no certain proof who the .sculptor wa.s. 
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TWO FAMOUS PAlNTJNCiS.—In the Uniteil Suites Section of the Fine Art Building were two paintings that drew the particular attention of visitors, and left an ineflfaceable impres¬ 
sion upon all who s,'iw them. They are reproduced with good effect in the above photograph. The immense picture on tbe right, that covered nearly one entire side of the room in which it 
was exhibited, is by the brush of Carl Marr and entitled “ The Flagellants.” It represents a procession of these religious fanatics parading the streets of an Italian city in the Fourteenth 
Cenlurv, scourging their naked backs with bars of iron, encourageil to this self-inflicted punishment by the exhortations of priests. These barbaric scenes were common in nearly all Fhiro- 
pean cities between the Thirteenth and the Sixteenth Centuries, until the Inquisition put a stop to them by burning severral of the leaders at the stake. The large painting on the right is by 
Julian Story, and is entitled ” ?»rile De Sombreuil, an Episode of the French Revolution.” The action of the picture is the heroic interposition of M’lle De Sombreuil to save the life of her 
husband from a Jacobin mob. 






































EXHIBIT OF PAINTINGS BY ARTISTS OF NORWAY.— The accompanying photograph is of a portion of the Norway Section in the Art BniUling, and the pictures shown are as 
follows: “A Mountain Pasture ” (dock of sheep) is by Sinding, and the one directly above is Thoulow’s “ Retour de Travail,” which conveys its own interpretation in the sorrowful attitude 
of the bereaved man. Next to the pasture scene is ” Winter,” by Skredsvig, and above it is ‘‘ A Summer Day in Norway,” by Groenvold. The portrait shown is of Sivert Nielsen, President 
of the Storthing (the Norwegian Congress). The large picture at the top of wall fronting the spectator represents a ” Norwegian Fjord,” and is by the brush of Ilausteen, and next to it, 
towards the right, is one of Jorgensen’s masterpieces, entitled “Out of Employment.” There is a small picture near the centre of the hangings on the fronting wall representing ” The 
Discovery of America by Lief Eriksson,” from the brush of Krohg. The two pieces of marble statuary are, “ A Sleeping Child,” sculptured by Sinding; and ” Hjordis,” a patriotic Nor¬ 
wegian mother, by Tonnesen. 








































COLORADO’S STATE BUILDING. — The Centennial State was admirably and handsomely represented by a bmilding 125 X45 feet, whose principal features were two graceful towers 
that rose beside the main entrance to a height of eighty feet, tenninating in belfries and pyramidal spires, .\nother ft'eatnre of the Spanish moresque style, were hanging balconies and deep 
cornices, with a broad balcony over the triple arched entrance that were of decidedly Spanish suggestion. The interi<or was beautifully finished in jiatural woods, with fittiugs of marble and 
onyx, and there was a luxurious air of com.ort in all its spacious rooiiis which invited visiting citizens from the State t<o repose, or to chatty conversation with friends. The cost of Colorado’s 
Building was ^35,000. 
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THE CALIFORNIA STATE BUILDING.—Next in size to Illinois’ Capitoline structure was California’s Buildni.?. which occupied a spnee 144^ 435/eet, aud 

an imposing as well as a curious building, of the Spanish Renaissance style, but somewhat imitative of the old missions erected b\ the I ranciscan nars on charm about its roof 

th aud eighLuth centuries. Everv-thing about its exterior was sugge.stive of the antique, but withal in appearance it was very pleasmg, and there was an mres,st.ble charm about Us roof 


garden, its solid towers, heavy arches, tiled roof, and low domes that were vivid reminders of the monastenal period, while every surroundiiig was fruits, cereals, 

spirit. But as the character of the building was attractive, so were the exhibits which it contained bo h beautiful and intere.sting, for lej me lu ec * 
and manufactured products that fully attesteil the greatne.ss and advantages of the .State. 




















THE COLUMBIAN BELL.—One of the curiosities exhibited at the Fair was a bell considerably larger than the famous Liberty Bell, which was for a while on exhibition before one 
of the entrances to Administration Building, where it rested when the above photograph was taken. It was an exhibit made by the Daughters of the Revolution, a patriotic organization 
of women, who for two years gathered souvenirs, trophies, and relics from every place in America, such as pieces of swords, buttons from militar}- uniforms, bullets, muskets, copper coins and 
in short, everj* kind of metal thing that was a war remembrance, and then had the whole fused into one mass and cast, at Troy, New York, into the bell. It was originally the intention 
of the Daughters to have the bell make a circuit of the country and rung in every town, after which to send it abroad, but to their disappointment it awakened so little enthusiasm that the 
purpose was abandoned. So little was it talked about that comparatively few people at the Fair either saw or heard of it. 











































A PRiniTIVE TRAIN EXHIBITED BY THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD.—A remarkable exhibit was made in the Transportation Building illustrating the evolution of 
the modern space-destroying locomotive and the palatial coaches that make travel a luxury. Among these numerous exhibits was the DeWitt Clinton train that ran on the New \ork Central 
Railroad in 1831, and which is here photographed. In those days stage coaches were the popular, because most comfortable, means of traveling, and which, it would appear, that railroad 
builders never hoped to supersede, unless by adapting them to tracks as well as to roadways. For which manifest reason the first cars were stage coaches with wheels adapted to rails. The 
locomotive was a monstrosity, as we view it now, using wood for fuel and barrels in which to carry the water supply. The highest rate of speed was fifteen miles an hour, but the average 
was ten or twelve when running. Frequent and prolonged stops to rest and repair the locomotive reduced the average speed to probably eight miles. Aet this was a remarkable improvement 
over the old stage coach and the canal boat. The DeWitt Clinton train is still in serviceable condition, but it would be better in a circus procession of curiosities than on the modern steel 
roadway. 












































A GROUP OF ALGERIANS.—The most jnclurcstiiiely coslumeil people that were to be seen at the Fair were the Algerians, a group of the most prominent ones being shown in the 
photograph, with F.la Gauon, the Grand Patriarch, seated in the centre. 1 here were many interesting features connected with the Algerian and Tunisian Village, chief of which was a 
the.itre in which songs and dances peculiarl}- Algeiian w ere executed, one of the dances, called the Assiiaeu, consisting of rhythmic contortions, which was intended to represent torture, which 
the name signified. Connected with the \illage were bazaars, in which bric-a-brac, tapestries and jewelry were sold, and in booths were Tunisian workmen manufacturing native clothine 
daggers, swords, etc. I he entire \illage was handsomely decorated w ith colored tiles brought from Algiers. There was also a Kabyle family iu a separate tent, the members of which were 
constantly engaged spuming a.id weaving material lor native fabrics, and in a Kiosk the natives manufactured candy that looked like wool and was nearly as palatable. 
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A GROUP OF SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS.—The ]iictiirc herewith is of five natives of Wallis Island, a member of the Navitfator Oronp, of which Samoa is the larjfest. As the 
illustration shows, they were a stromr and athletic people, and would anywhere he re<rarded as specimens of perfect physical manhood. They lived while at the I'air in an enclosure with a 
companv of .Samoans, pictures of whom were t^iven in portfolio No r. Adjoinintt their villa,tte of open thatched huts was a theatre in which they ,itave three entertainments each day, and 
to which they attracted attention a half hour before each jierforniancc by bcatin,t; on a hollow lo,t^ and chantinit a lu,<tubrious and monotonous air. Their exhibition consisted of soii.t^s and 
dances, the former a chant and the latter a .scries of leaps and fiyi^ue movements. In their exercises the soles of their bare feet would strike the floor with a sound that resembled the 
stroke of a clapboard, and investigation showed that their feet were as hard as wood and j)erfectly insensible to jrrickings with a needle, or even to fire. The skin of their bodies was a 
clear yellow and so .slick that it shone in the sunlight like ]5oli.shed leather. They were an amiable, vivacious, handsome and very agreeable people. 




















THE ALASKAN VILLAGE.-On the edge of South Pond, near the Shoe and Leather Building, and the Cliff Dweller's Exhibit, was a village of Alaska Indians comnosed of 
twenty perso.,s These people, representing the Arctic section of onr domaiii, are pecidiar in many ways; their social, doinestic a,id religions customs Ix-ing alike differeiit froirthose of a v 
other race or tnbe Pronnnent features of their villages are what are called by them Totem poles, high and grotesquely carved tree trxiuks which, though not regarded as d vi^tie a l 
belie^^d by the Alaskans to have the power to preserve the village against the uiachinations of evil spirits. They pay no homage to these iuiages, nor even bestow^npoii then! anTcrr; so 
that if one turn > es do it is suffered .o remain prostrate, because the Ala.skans believe that each Totem pole is the embodiment of a ruling and beneficent spirit, and to interfere with it in 
any way would arou^ its angen These people subsist almost entirely by fishing, in which art they are wonderfully dextrous. Their large canoes are made from a single tree trunk which 
IS grouted chiefli by the use of fire. Their smaller crafts, called kyaks, are made of seal skin drawn tightly over a frame, and is never large enough for more than two persons. 





































THE LAPLAND COMPANY.—The entire company of Laplanders, including men, women, boys and babies, that were brought to the Columbian Exposition, are photographed in th 
above illustration. The manager of the company stands in the centre of the group, holding a LJipland cradle in his arm, and another baby is in the arms of its father, peeping out of its mfantil 
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housings of fur and reindeer skin. The co.stunies of the people are clearly shown, as are also their facial characteristics, their reindeer, and one of their curious, .sharp-bowed and .square- 
butted canoe sled<res. In the foreground is a pet bear, which the Laps brought with them from their far-tlistant home, as a .specimen of the wild animal life of their country. Lapland is 
now a Russian province, being a part of Northwest Russia, and, though being very far north, the climate is not so severe as that of the corresponding latitude in Siberia ; but it is cold enough, 
the thermometer sometimes dropping as low as 50° below zero. The Laps are a brave people, but they are content to count their wealth 111 reindeer instead of 111 lands or money, the com¬ 
mercial instinct being li.tle developed in them ; nor are they generally ambitious, and though much more intelligent, they resemble, in some respects, the North American Indians, especial y 
in their indifference to provision against future needs. 

















AN KXHIBIT OF FURNITURE FROiT HINDOSTAN. 


-In a do\ible pavilion, one part of which was constrncled entirely of teak wood, and coverinj^ fifty feet front of one ef the 
street aisles in Manufactures Hnilding, was the very attractive display of India furniture, most exquisitely carved and beautifully inlaid with mother-of-pearl. It will be noticed bv those 
who critically examine the photograph that the furniture is of the nature of a composite in style, combining, apparently, that of China, India and the Knt'h.sh. This is due to the develo > 
ment and assimilation of tastes, the result of bringing together the commercial representatives of those three peo])le, in which we observe that the Engli.sh finally dominate •Xmonjr tlds 
model furnishing of the partially modernized East were charming and elaborately carved chairs, tables, lounges, book-cases, etc , some of teak, and others of sandal wood that perfumed with 
delicious odors the whole section. The curtains with which the walls were hung were likewise of India manufactures, and set off the furnished room to excellent advantage 



































H 4 NS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S HEiTORIAL SECTION.—A part of the Swedish display in Manufactures Hall was taken up by a reproduction of the hhrary-rooni of Hans 
Christiaii Andecsen iust as he left it when he entered the fairy land of his delightful iinat-inin<(s and lon<rings Thousands of persons paid homage at that temporary shrine, thousands whose 
first iinnressions of the ideal were created by the beautiful fairv stories of that distinctively ideal man. One might almost imagine a ghnip.se of a sprite whusking out and m among t e 
,u,ai.a chair, lahles, f.replace, or fro.n hchiu.l the ohl pictures that gave a strauge life to the waiia. It was so reai; ti.ere was the table upon wi.ici. lte wrote the ei.air wh.eh he sat, the 
lounge upon wliiclt lie rested, the old floor clock that kept him company, and, indeed, all the accessories of his work, for everything had to him an individiiahl; as well as a use. It was an 

ideal workshop and an ideal living-room for an idealist. 



























THE HAJOLICA VASE IN GERHANY’S EXHIBIT.-T he gorgeous fa5ade to (Teniiany’s section in ^Manufactures Building is described iti 
another nuniber of this serial. Our photograph here presents a view of the hue Daltons, Majolica wares, mural decorations, and a quarter of the fa9ade, 
with one of its beautiful Saracen j^illars. The principal feature here shown, however, is the magnihcent Majolica Vase that stood upon the south newel 
and was the means of drawing thousands of people to the German exhibit. The vase stood twelve feet high, on an exqu’sitely carved pedestal, and was 
an object of extraordinary beauty, not alone for its lovely coloring, but also for the wonderful figures with which it was so lavishly and artistically 
decorated. A profusion of flowers and vines ran riotously up and down the vase, as if carelessly Hung there by the mischievous cupids that were sporting 
about its sides, and lu.xuriating like butterllics lu the bouquet that burst into richest bloom of wondrous coloring at the top. The value of this graudly 
maguificeut vase was $io,ooo. 

























AN ARABIAN DROHEDARY RESTING.—In the streets of Cairo dromedaries were one of the sights, and were a delight to thousands who enjoyed the novelty and discomfort of a 
ride through the avenue on one of the strange beasts. In the Bedouin village there were three dromedaries, used for a different purpose, which were exhibited in all the richness of Oriental 
caparison. Sham battles, with Arab weaponry, lances, scimeters and long-barrelled guns, constituted the daily exhibitions, in which dromedaries took a spectacular part, sometimes ridden 
by red-tnrbaned merchants, and again by veiled women be.spangled with trinkets pending from ears and clothes. The .show was therefore illustrative of caravan and combat, and afforded 
both instruction and amusement, for the uniqueness of the exhibition was very attractive to the curious, while to those interested in the customs of strange people there was a practical lesson 
which was highly instructive and gratifying, in every movement of the actors as well as in the associated attractions which gave embellishment to the show. 



















PROLTOK'S nOOaE statues.—T he photograph above was taken from a position near the northwest corner of Agricultural Building, looking across the South I = 
Admmistralum Butlding. The pnnc.l»l figures are two heroic Moose Statues, which stood on high pedestals, at the approach to a bridge over which pasLge was tnadThe 1 
Building and Mach.nery Hall. The.se .splendtd pieeesof staff statuary were motleled by Proctor, whodesigned and etcecLd n.auy other conspicuous a,dmal figure, thit att 3 
and winch were adnured by evep- ttsttor that saw them. The figures, which were considerably larger than life sire, were excellent si.nnlations of the noble animal thTt is , ' 

rcpresenmt.ve of w.ld forest life in the unreclaimed region of the great Northeast; a vanishing lord of the pineries and siiow-laiids of Maine. Duplicates of these also occno i 
the approach to the brulge that spanned the lagoon between Horticultural Riiilding and Wooded Island. occupied pedestals at 




























A SECTION OF THE GRAND COURT OF HONOR.—The view herewith is southward from the north Electric Fountain down the Lagoon towards the South Colonnade. On the 
riglit is seen a ])ortion of Machinery Hall, and between is MacMonnies’ Fountain, the Column of Victory, and Kemey’s Deer. On the left is the west front of the great and beautiful .Agricul¬ 
tural Building, and terminating the South Lagoon is the Obelisk and South Colonnade. The jncture is bewildering in its beauty, conveying as it does a realistic impres.sion of the grandeur 
of the Court of Honor and the glorious splendor which it revealed when all the fountains were set playing, throwing their streams in fantastic and shifting figures of mist, while the central 
basin poured its Niagara flood over circular terraces and rushed in tremendous swirls into the Lagoon. 
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PROCTOR’S nOOSE STATUES.—The photograph above was taken from a position near the northwest corner of Agricultural Buihling, looking across the South Lagoon towards 
administration Building. The principal figures are two heroic Moose Statues, which stood on high pedestals, at the approach to a briilge over which passage was made between Agricultural 
Buildiu" and Machinery Hall. These splendid pieces of staff .statuary were motleled by Proctor, who designed and executed many other conspicuous animal figures that adorned the grounds, 
and wlifch were admired bv every visitor that saw them. The figures, which were considerably larger than life size, were excellent simulations of the noble animal that is the monarck 
representative of wild forest life in the unreclaimed region of the great Northeast; a vanishing lord of the pineries and snow-lands of Maine. Duplicates of these also occupied pedestals at 
the approach to the bridge that spanned the lagoon between Horticultural Building an<l Wooded Island. 


































A SECTION OF THE GRAND COURT OF HONOR.—The view herewith is southwtird from the north Electric Fountain down the Lagoon towards the South Colonnade. On the 
right is seen a portion of ISIachinery Hall, and between is IMacMonnies’ h'ouutain, the Column of Victory, and Kemey’s Deer. On the left is the west front of the great and beautiful Agricul¬ 
tural building, and terminating the South Lagoon is the Obelisk and vSouth Colonnade, The picture is bewildering in its beauty, conveying as it does a realistic imprc.s.sion of the grandeur 
of the Court of Honor and the glorious splendor which it revealed when all the fountains were set playing, throwing their streams iu fantastic and shifting figures of mist, while the central 
basin poured its Niagara flood over circular terraces and rushed in tremendous swirls into the Lagoon. 
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R H - LAGOON, FACING THE GRAND BASIN.—The eye can never grow satiated feasting upon the transcendent glories and beauties that characterized the Court 
of Honor and the shores of the Grand Basin. Our view above is of the magnificent bridge over which visitors passed in going direct from Administration Building to Manufactures Hall a 
distance of some three hundred yards. At either end of this splendid bridge were Galert’s exquisite rostral columns of Neptune, so-called because the shafts were decorated with the bows 
or beaks, of three ancient ships, while upon the summits were heroic statues of the noble sea-god. At the imiiiediate bridge-approach were staff-figures of polar and grizzly bears examnles 
of the skillful and artistic modeling of Proctor and Keiiiys, beside the pede.stals of which were flights of steps leading to the lagoon landing. The building across the Grand Basin is 
Agricultural Hall, which shows somewhat mistily because of its distance from the point of observ'ation. 
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MINES AND MINING BUILDING.—Immediately northwest of Administration Building and extending its north front along the southwest lagoon, was the building devoted to the 
Mine and .Mining exhibits. Its dimensions were almost exactly the same as those of Electricity Building, which stood beside it, viz.: 700x350 feet. The floor area of the structure was 
acres and the total cost w'as 1265,000. The architect, jNIr. S. S. Beman, very properly sacrificed imposing style to strength and adaptability, and the result was gratifying to a degree; yet 
L'lxterior appearance it harmonized well with the associated buildings as well as with the landscape of lagoon and nslaiid which it faced The striking features of the architecture that 
caueht the ey^ipon entering, was a gallery that encircled the interior, and a skylight extending the extreme length of the building wdiich flooded the whole nine acres of enclosed .space 
with the clearest vet .softest light The objects that attracted largest attention 111 this building were: Montana silver statue that weighed 5000 pounds, the Lastle of Lliapultepee iniita.td m 
gold, a nugget of gold worth $41,000, a diamond mine, and a messenger from other worlds in the form of a meteorite that weighed 1015 pounds. The statue on the right is Proctor s Indian. 











TURKS AND PERSIAN. The photograph here given is of two European Turks and a Persian, the group being presented so as to show by comparison the difference in facial annear- 
ance and costumes between the two peoples. The Turks were merchants who conducted bazaars in the reproduced street of Constantinople, and the Persian, whose home is near the border 
of Sjma, is likewise a member of the commercial guild of his own countrj'. The three are represented in the attitude of negotiating a trade for some rich cloths, so as to better tvoifv their 
occupations. People of the East are constitutionally tired or have corns on the soles of their feet, or at least it would appear that they had some weakness about the legs or feet for thev 
always seem to be sitting or reclining, and are apparently never in an upright position except when they are going somewhere and a palanquin is not convenient to hand. ’ ^ 












A PERSIAN TAKING HIS COMFORTER.—From the far away coimtr}'of Zoroastrianism, from the land of the lotus and the bulbul, which Moore has immortalized in his lay of 
the F'ire Worshipers, come representatives, some with rich fabrics for commercial gain, and others to exhibit before World’s Fair visitors the customs and costumes of the Persian people. 
Our picture above is that of a gentleman in afternoon costume indulging his after-dinner appetite with the solacing nargileh, which every defender of the faith in Persia is expected to use at 
least three times a day, and as much oftener as his means and inclination w'ill allow. This pipe of the Orientals, for it is used by other Eastern peoples than the Persians, consists of a globe 
bottle that holds about a pint of water, capped by a long stem, on the top of which is the tobacco lx)wl. The smoke is drawm down into and through the water, and thence through a long 
flexible tube into the mouth of the smoker, as .shown by the illustration. 
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THORWALDSEN’S ARl' ROOH.—In the north fa9acle of Manufactures Building was a pavilion divided into three parts, in one of which, and very near the room devoted to Hans 
Christian Andersen relics, was a small section of Denmark’s display, in which plaster reproductions of famous Thorwaldsen sculptures were shown. His masterwork in marble, representing 
a shepherd boy, had the place of honor in the exhibit, but the memoria monuments that served to perpetuate him in the grateful remembrance of his countrymen were given such promi¬ 
nence with other mortuarv reminders, that the room had a rather funereal appearance, on which account, possibly, it was not largely visited, .\djoining the Thorsvaldsen room was the 
Danish section, the walls of which were beautifully decorated with landscape paintings of parts of Denmark, Iceland, Greenland and the Danish West India colonies. 
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THE CLOCK TOWER ANE) FRENCH SECTION.—Tlie picture above gives a very advantageous and distinct view of the great Central Clock Tower, and the imposing facade of the 
French government exhibit in Manufactures Building. The tower was loo feet liigh, terminating with a globe cupola in which a dozen fine toned bells were hung, that rang out sweet 
chimes when the clock struck the hours, making music that resounded through the entire colossid hall. 


This clock gave the time not to Manufactures Building, but also to every department 

























SOUTH FACADE OF THE ART PALACE.—Our picture shows to the best possible advantage the centre front of the Art Palace facing the North Lagoon, and the launch and 
gondola landings. The beautiful dome, 125 feet high, is slightly dwarfed by the perspective and by the removal of the figure of Victory which surmounted fora time the summit The 
four figures standing immediately above the columns represent Architecture. Painting, Music and Sculpture, while winged females of grace and beauty flank the four representatives of art, 
A heroic statue of Minerva occupieil a pedestal in front of the entrance, and to the left and right were gabled ptdiments supported by Carj-atids, while alert lions guarded the a ro h 
The sculpture pieces on facade and approach were by Martiny, Bauer and Proctor. ^ ^ 


















































THE CANADIAIN building.—O ur northern neighbor was very well represented by an exceedingly pretty building, delightfully situated so as to connnand an expansive view of the 
lake. The total area covered was nearly 6000 feet but the building proper was only fifty feet square, the re.st of the space being covered by a porch ten feet wide that surrounded the house, 
with a corresponding veranda around the second story. Th:; architecture of the budding was of a subdued style, plain but inviting, while the swell front, that continued above the roof in 
the form of a balustraded tower, gave it a rather imposing, as well as a very handsome, appearance. The interior was beautifully finished in highly polished natural woods contributed by all 
the Dominion provinces. The structure cost ^30.000, aiul was devoted to official purposes and as a meeting place for Canadian vi.sitors. 
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BENEATH THE OF HOR IICULTURAL BUILDINCj.-In another uuuiber of this scries is a picture and description of the immense Crystal Dome of Horticultural Buildin- 

under ^vhtch were dtsplayed the tall pahns and ban.boos that waved their feathery crests close to the ceiling of the loft,- vault. There were hundreds of arboreal curi^Ss ^ i t 'd 
section of he bml.lmg inany of winch are native to foreign climes. Beautiful effects were also shown in terraced and suspended banks, green with mosses iv eZZ cree W 
while the charming realism of a forest illusion was greatly increa.se.l by the repro.luction of a cave, before which ran a limpid brook that after windimr its JZ ZZ t 

grotto who.e cetitttg, were l.ot.g witi, ttniftciai stalaclitee tltat gleat.tetl with fiery hues under tlanciug refiectious of electric lights that n.ade of it a hall o“f spletXr ' “ 

















COLUHBIAN STATUE IN THE AOniNISTRATION PORTAL. —(')iie of Ihe grandest pieces of statuary art that was seen at the Exposition occupied a conspicuous, as well as a com¬ 
manding, position under the arch of the east portal of the Administration Building. And it is significant of woman’s future, as it is of her ability to rise to the noblest conceptions, and to , 
create forms of her brilliant fancies, that a woman should de.sign and execute this chief monumental figure at the Fair. To Miss Mary T. Lawrence, of cosmopolitan fame, belongs the credit 
and honor ot this splendid figure. Columbus is represented as just landing upon tlie shore of the New World, and planting the banner of Spain in the virgin soil, as a .sign of Spanish 
accpiisition. Over the arch are angels heralding the new faith, and on the pediment is an inscription announcing the date of sailing and discovery. On the .sides of the portal are groups 
representing re.spectively, “ Water Uncontrolled,” and ” Water Controlled.” The sculptor of these groups was Karl Bitter. 
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1 liH SV RIAN LANCERS.—In an enclosure far up the Midway- was an arena some five or six acres in extent in which Arabs and Syrians gave frequent exhibitions of furious ' r 
lance throwing and sword combats. The photograph pre.sents two ot the most expert lancers at the conclusion of their dangerous exercise, and was taken at that time in order t 1 
little was the fatigue the men and horses felt after umlergoing the most violent exertion. The performance consisted of swift evolutions on horseback and the dexterous hardli^ ^ 
that were twelve feet in length. The riders dashed at each other at a maddening pace, flouri.shing their ungainly weajions with fright-inspiring abandon whecline suddenlv n “ , 
thrusts, and while racing their animals to the utmost casting their lances at objects on the ground with unerring accuracy. ’ ^ 













THK niCHIGAN LOCIGING CAHP.—Close bv the exhibit of pine logs made by the Michigan lumbermen, and near the south colonnade and saw-mill, was a typical Logging Camp, 
erected by the Nester Brothers of Baraga. This camp was a great curiosity to the thousands who visited and inspected it, because h seenied to be a 

pineries of the almost unexplored north section of ^lichigan. The building was twenty feet wide and seventy long, and was made entirely of pine logs, even to Uie ^ ‘wo j g^ p 
Limneys. Here a companv of lumbermen lived just as they do in the deep forests, except, perhaps, there was more order and le.s gaming. The men 

using utensils identical with those which they employ when living in the dreary isolation of their forest quarters. The photograph above gives a perfect likeness of the building 
and of its immediate neighborhood. 



























A TURKISH AND A PERSIAN SWORDSHAN.— Nearly all the Orientals are skillful fencers and duellists with the sword, and their accoinplish- 
inents with this weapon have been famous since Richard Cheur de Lion attempted to wrest Jerusalem from vSaladiu. In no city in the world were such 
splendid blades manufactured as iu Damascus, and the Syrian secret of tem])erin^ steel was ever so jealously guarded that it is now one of the lost arts. 
These fencers of the Ka.st, among whom the Turks cannot be projterly included, jtrefer shields of hippopotamus hide to those of metal, since the fonner 
are equallv impervious to the sword and much lighter; neither do they use a large shield, but usually one of about eighteen inches diameter, and it is 
truly astonishing how dexterously they interpose it to every thrust or stroke. In the exhibitions given at the World’s Fair these combatants fought with 
a spirit that admirably simulated earne.stness, attacking with ficrccjie.ss and delivering their strokes with a rapidity and vigor that appeared to threaten 
serious injury to one of the fighters, yet no accident happened in any of the conflicts. 












HINDOSTANHE DELEGATES TO THE CONGRESS OF RELIGIONS. —It was a splendid idea, haviii^j its conception in a desire to know the truth, and in a spirit of liberal concession 
and deference to the beliefs of others, that led to the assembling at Chicago, of a convocation of representatives of all modern religions. Such a thing had been suggested before, in the 
Fall of Pompeii, but it was idealistic, like Moore’s Utopia; practically, such an idea never before bore fruit, and the fairness and kindly feeling that animated the congress is prophetic of the 
time when the brotherhood of man will be universal. The delegates from India, representing the Hindostan race and the Brahmanistic religion, attracted larger interest, and commanded 
Clo.ser attention from the attendants than any other representatives. These gentlemen from the land of Buddha and of magnificent temples, were polished and learned, and a majority of 
them spoke Plnglish with a charming accent and accuracy. They not only explained in a most fascinating manner the tenets of their doctrines, but addressed the convention on the 
literature of the Ha.st and its relation to the books of the Bible, tracing the broad humanity, the reverent feeling, the common fatherhood that is the actuating essence of all religions. 
Pictures of five of the most eminent Ilindostanee delegates are given above. 













. ' ■ ' 'T"^” anotlier photograph this same happy Javanese couple are represented, but in a more prosaic attitude. Here they are shown in the beatitude of their 

one . moon. le > oui^ bru e wears an expression of the highest felicity, a feeling which her husband undoubtedly shares, but as he is ha\'ing his picture taken he considers it more manlv 
o a^-ume an air o im i erence, as though getting married were an ever>--day occurrence with him Bridegrooms among our own people veiy often tiy to disguise their happiness in the same 
\va\. am succeei quite as poorly. The little wife, on the contrary, is bubbling over with joy, and doesn’t care who knows it, she is trying her best to take care of the first precious husband 
she ever had, as she can never love another man in the whole world. Thus do we see the close kinship in feeling of all mankind. The husband wears a coat, shirt and cuffs which are not 
a part of his usual costume, and these he will discard when he returns to his island home 













A VIEW OF THE FINISHED FRONT OF HORTICULTURAL BUILDING. —In another number of this series is an illustration of the Horticultural Facade taken before the buildiu" 
was entirely completed and before the basin of water-plants in front was finished. The view above shows the central entrance and crystal dome of the great building, with World’s I'air 
visitors pouring into the gigantic conservatory where was exhibited nearly every specimen of the plant life of the world. The .sculpture of the facade is very beautiful and worthy of critical 
examination. Running iTround the entire building is a frieze representing cupids at play, on the pediments of the arch are two figures, one of a farmer, and the other of a milkmaid. The 
principal sculptural figures, however, are two groups on the columns of the facade, the one on the right portraying a Battle of Flowers, and that on the left allegoric of the Sleep of the 
Flowers. All the sculpture work was by Lorado 'laft. 
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THE ILLINOIS BUILDING. —As the State of Illinois had the very distinguished honor of having the grea^'^ Co.umbian Exposition held within her borders, and to the aid of which she 
made an appropriation of Ji,000,000, larger tlian the contribution of any other State, to her was conceded the rigl^'*- selecting the choicest site upon which to erect her representative building. 
She chose a central position, around which all the other State buildings were located, and upon that spot she erer^^^^^ ^ mammoth and magnificent structure, costing $250,000. The dimensions 
of the building were 160 >1450, aud the style was Capitoliue, being, in fact, a reproiluction of the State House at ^Springfield, exact to the minutest exterior details. The interior was, of cour.se, 
adapted to the seveial displays made of the manufactures aud agricultural productions of the State, which weri^ large, and in every respect as creditable to her wealth and importance 
as was the splendid building in which they were exhibited. 


















































THE HAYl'IAN BUILDING. —The first building completed and dedicated at the World’s Fair was that erected bythe Republic of Hayti, which was ready for the reception of guests as 
early as January 2, 1S93. The dedicatory address was delivered by Fred Douglass, ex-minister to Hayti, at the request of President Ilypolite, who has lulcd the turbulent population of that 
island with marked results for good. Hayti was discovered by Columbus during his first voyage and named Hispaniola, or New Spain, because of the hospitable welcome he received from its 
Inhabitants and the marvelous beauty and fertility of the country. It was from a port of this delightful, paradi.saic island, however, that he was afterward sent back to Spain in chains, the 
luxuriance and wealth of the land arousing contention among the jealous, avaricious and malevolent voyagers that led to a con.spiracy to compa.ss his destruction. Hayti reveres the memory 
of Columbus and so zealously guards his fame that the government still claims his remains, despite the dispute that they were long ago removed to Havana. The cost of the Haytiau Pavilion 
was $ 20 , 000 . 



























THE COW BOY.—A heroic piece of staff statuarj- representing a “ Cowboy ” was set upon the border of the west lagoon between the Transportation Building and Choral Hall, and imme¬ 
diately facing it was a companion piece of equal size of an Indian, with hand shading the eyes as he sweeps the prairie for friend or foe. The attitude of the Cowboy is that of a' fierce rider 
across the plains, who at a sudden discovery of danger ahead draws up his horse with a turn that sets him back almost upon his haunches. There is great spirit and strength in the figures 
but as the work was to endure for only a six months the sculptor did not finish the details of his model, or left the execution to assistants who failed thoroughly to complete the work Xeverl 
theless, the figures satisfied the less critical and even excited the admiration of a large number. The sculptor of these two immense pieces was Proctor, whose creations included a number of 
other heroic figures distributed about the grounds. 




























JOSEPH AND HIS BOOn=DE=AY DONKEY.— Those who visited the sireets of Cairo, in the Plaisaiice. will quickly recognize the picture above. Among the many attractions and 
features of the Cairo thoroughfare were camel leaders and donkey drivers, in admirable imitation of Egyptian street scenes. An important difference between a camel and a donkey, resulting 
no doubt from a per%’erted instinct, through the difference of a.ssociation, is that one may be led while the other mu.st be driven. Our photograph herewith represents an Egyptian boy 
named Joseph, sitting astride of his demure little bea.st, known to Plaisance visitors as Boom-de-ay. Joseph was as much of a character as his woefully lazy donkey, the two affording 
infinite amusement from morning until night by a di.splay of their singularly comical traits. Po w little Boom-de-ay was always under Joseph’s lash, for though he made no objection to 
being mounted, nothing w'ould move him but the Egyptian boy’s ejaculations and a skillfully applied cudgel. During the Fair more than 3000 people of both sexes and nearly all ages rode 
this donkey through the Cairo street. 


















A GROUP OF ARAB HORSEHEN.—Arabia is a wild country’, swept b\- hot winds and burning sands, but the disadvantages of soil and climate have promoted hardihood and cour¬ 
age in the natives who seejn to thrive upon harsh conditions. They are the Ishmaelites ami Anialekites of the Old Testament, the rough riders, and often the .scourge of the desert whose 
feats of horsemanship have for ages been wonders of human daring and possibilities. A large company of Arabs was brought to the Fair ar.d assigned to a spacious arena in which to ex¬ 
hibit their amazing feats of riding, leaping, lance-throwing and sword-fencing. A part of the company is shown in the above picture, taken on their practice grounds, in full accoutrement 
and horse-trappings ju.st before giving an exhibition. Nothing appeared to be more perilous than their savage riding, and the furious display which they made while wheeling and cavort¬ 
ing in the quickest and strangest way, bringing their swift animals up with a turn .so sharp as to drive them to their haunches, and then turning short while at a furious pace .so that the 
horses often appeared to be thrown upon their sides. All this while the Arabs were shooting their guns, flourishing their scimiters, and darting their lances with what appeared to be the 
greatest aban<lon and shocking recklessne&s, yet for all this accidents were very few and of little consequence. 














A VILLAGE OF PENOBSCOT INDIANS.—The ethnological congress, coniposed of representatives of many tribes, from nearly every quarter and nation, conld not be confined to the 
Midway Plaisance for lack of sjiace, so a number of villages of uncivilized peoples were given places within the Fair Grounds jiroper. Among these latter were four families of Penobscot 
Indians, whose village quarters occupied an area of some 5000 feet on the borders of the south poud, close by the intramural railway. These people are a relic of the famous hive Nations 
who once were masters of the whole northeast, and played such an important part in the French and Indian war of 1754 - The Pcnobscots, that now number aliout 300 souls, live upon a 
small reservation near Old Town, in Maine. They have never departeil from their old custom of living in birch-bark tents, notwithstanding the severity of the climate to which they are 
exposed, and the examples of comfortable dwellings by which tliey are .surronmled. They hunt and fish in season, but scarcity of game has caused tliem to adopt other means of subsistence. 
Thev are exceedingly skillful in the production of fine basket work, moccasins, snowshoes, bows and arrows, and birch-bark canoes, by the sale of which they are able to supply their small 
needs. 
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A i,OU . n ^tA ibLAM) liUNOALONN;.-TIu. .So.U, Soa i.slan.l.rs a. the r::<,„aition .ere fro,:, rp,.U,. .,.e aeo„,..l larKest i,la,„, of .he Navi . n 
mou„U„,s a„. fer lie yal ev. Ap.a .. ,.s eapual an.l .a a ci.v „f .,., H.aall i„.p,.r,aace, auaa.e.l at .he he.,I „f a,, oval hav „., .he ,or.l oas^ ^ ' 0^7 

ahiiost cut in two by tae harlwr of l'a„go-pa„go, .„ wh.ch several u,ea.of-,var aa.l ,„„re .ban .00 sailors were lost in .he ..real stor.n . ,T , ’‘''““ila. which is 

have been Chr,s.,a„.re,l .hrongh n.issionary elTort, but the old superstitions still prevail largely an.ong .he iuterior people who are t ievlrr.h ““““ '" ^‘"= 

ancarna e sp.n. wwsh.p. Owls are .he.r pnuc.pa tote.n. .n which .bey believe resides a ruling spiri., .ha. is nsuallv .he s,!ul of so.ne .radi .0." ehie 7 T.""; “ ■;■" ^^“"“'‘Sratiou and 

vas b.ul. by .he Samoa., v.llagers a. .he l a.r, aud was a reprodncon of a ..a.ive con,.cil house, or village hall. I. was tbalched wi.h ba .^a 1 , " ''/'“'■Kalow, or hu., show., above 

01 j^laited cocoauut fibre. uanana leaves, aud ‘ weather-boarded” with sections 

































MICHIGAN LUMBERMEN’S REflARKABLE EXHIBIT 

11 which was piled fifty iiniiiense white pine logs cut fioni 
from the forest where the trees were cut, to Oiitonagou River, 
cars to Chicago, where they were loaded onto a truck, to ilhu 
horses, was 145 tons, and the luuuher of square feet was 36,055. 

20 \ 70 feet, ill which a number of loggers lived as they do in tin 
much of which entered into the construction of the World’s Fair buildings. 


a novel exhibit w It was a truck 

upon which was piled fifty immense white pine logs cut boiii the North Michigan pinerie.s. These logs constituted a single load that was hauled on one .sled bv the Nester Brothers of Baraga 

cars to Chicago, where they were loaded onto a truck, to illustrate the manner 111 which they were first taken from the pinery. The weight of the load, which was drawii by a single spaii of 

r 1 o 1-1 a Camp, which was a part of the Lnmbermeirs exhibit, a log cabin 

20 V 70 feet. 111 which a number of loggers lived as they do 111 the pinery. Near by was akso a big sawmill, where all the latest machinery was in operation converting pine logs into lumber, 




































TWO REPRESENTATIVES OE THE SIOUX NATIONS.—The space allotted for the villages of the Indian nations was on the north side of the west end of Midway Plaisance a 
veiA- large enclosure protected against the \-iew from the outside by a high board fence. Within this space was a grand encampment and confraternity of blanket Indians, where the tents of 
Sioux, Pawnees, Blackfeet and Cheyennes were separated by nothing but cloth and tent-pins, an association never seen upon the plains, where deadly hatred is characteristic of the tribes 
and an exchange of flying arrows is the only intercour.se. The largest representation was from the Sioux nation, the most powerful of Indian tribes, whose valor and numbers wrou'dit 
Cu.ster’s annihilation in 1S76. Our illustration is one of two Sioux men, whose style of dress shows the result of contact with civilization. In earlier years their raiment was principalU- a 
breech-clout and blanket, but progress has effected change.s, which, though gradual, wi'.l in a few years more eliminate every appearance of savagery in the <lress and customs of the plains. 
Indians. Tney still wear the hair long ar.d braided, and many decorate their ]>er.sons with eagle feathers and (jnills; but hat. coat, pants, and even shoes are not .so very rare among the Sioux 
even w’.ien on their reservation, and witli .schools and experimental farms they are approaching citizenship, though slowly. 


































THESA, A SINHALESE WOHAN. —Nearly every country of the v.-orhl had its representatives at the I'air, and a Con_<tress of Nations was therefore one of its chief attractions. 
Many specimens of the senii-civili'/.ed and barbaric races were quartered in villages erected by themselves along the Midway Plaisance, while others were similarly housed within the hair 
Grounds proper, so that the visitor was almost constantly meeting with dusky strangers whose queer raiment indicated their foreign nativity. The \\ orld’s Congre.ss of Religions brought to 
the Pair several distinguished representatives of the Orient, among whom those from India were probably the most learned and interesting. Ceylon was not omitted from this number, for 
she sent a representative in the person of a charming lady named Thesa, whose picture is here given, taken while she was reclining iqwn a rich rug, as is the cu.stom of the Sinhale.se people 
■when resting or taking their meals. She belonged to the high .social caste, and was also a disciple of Buddha, whose teachings she car.ie to the Fair to explain and expound. She was higlny 
educated and had traveled extensively with her husband, both of whom spoke Pnglish (juite fluently. 

















A SOUTHWEST VIEW OF MANUFACTURES BUILDING.— The largest building that was ever reared by architectural genius was that constructed in which to house the displa3-s 
of Manufactures and Liberal Arts. The Coliseum in Rome had a seating capacity of 100,000, but that w’as an amphitheatre without roof and therefore presented no architectural difficulties. 
Manufactures Hall was a complete building, occupying thirty-one acres of ground, covering a rectangular space 1687 -x 7S7 feet, and the grand arches, therefore, had an uninterrupted stretch 
of more than 250 yards. In its construction there was used 17,000,000 feet of lumber, 12,000,000 pounds of steel, 2,000,000 pounds of iron, 589,170 feet of glass, and the cost was 11,727,431. 
Under the Central Hall, which was without a single pillar to support its roof, 75,000 people could be seated, and even then each person would have six square feet of .space, while the entire 
floor space was sufficient to comfortablj^ accommodate at one time 300,000 persons. The architect of this greatest of modern world’s wonders was George B. Post, of New York. The height 
of the building was 212 feet 9 inches. The stj-le was plain and necessarily modern, because there was nothing that it could have been jjatterned after. 


































WATERFALL OF THE COLUMBIAN FOUNTAIN.— The photograph herewith pictures the wonderful MacMonnies’ Fountain while throwing its Niagara of water over the terraces 
and pouring its limpid flood into the Grand Basin. A more magnificent .sight has been rarely witnes.sed, which was particularly gorgeous when the leaping waters were lighted up at night by a 
thousand multi-colored electric lights. The co.st of operating the I'ountain was one hundred dollars per hour, so great was the volume of water it di.scharged. The building shown in the 
illustration is Agricultural Hall, which, next to ^Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building, was the largest and most expensive structure on the grounds. The Fountain was second in size to the 
famous one at Versailles, the large.st in the world. 

























THE VICTORIA HOUSE.- Simplicity of taste was exhibited in the design of Great Britain’s World’s Fair Building, but it was not lacking in elegance, nor in that quiet beautv wlii h 
is a manifestation of comfort and true grace. The structure, unlike nearly all the other buildings, was a substantial one, the first storj' being of red brick and heavy terra cotta trimm’ ^ 
and tlie second of interlaced timbers of a style that was common in Oie time of Heniy- VIII. The building had a preferred location, as it was verj- near the lake beach and afford^T^’ 
excellent view of nearly all the Fair Grounds as well as of the lake. The interior was elegantly finished and luxuriously furnished, as the building was resen-ed for the Commission ^ 

Her Majesty’s Government, and %-isitors were not encouraged to make it a meeting place. The dimensions of Victoria House were 6o x too, and the cost was |So,ooo. ° 
























































THE FRENCH BUILDING.—The building which France erected in honor of the Fair was located on the lake front near the Victoria House, 
and was pretentious to a degree as compared with England’s Building. In dimensions it was 250 x 175 feet, and consisted of two pavilions connected by 
a semi-circular colonnade, which enclosed a beautiful lawn wth a splendid bronze fountain in the centre, facing the lake. In the north pavilion were 
exhibited a large number of gifts that had been made to Lafayette, together with many relics and mementoes of that great Frenchman who fought with 
Washington for American independence. In the south pavilion were displayed objects that interested the largest number of visitors, as it was a veritable 
rogues’ gallery, wherein were shown portraits of famous criminals, and the methods employed to identify them by Paris police authorities. A large 
relief group, emblematic of the three French graces. Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, adorned the ends of tlie pa\'ilions, witli a couchant lion and palm 
branch beneath the groups, significant of the desire for peace but the power to defend. The cost of the French structure was $100,000. 

















































ANOTHER VIEW OF THE FRENCH SCULPTURE EXHIBIT.— Some of the figures that are shown in the above photograph are to be seen in another picture already described, as 
the scene herewith is an extension of the French Sculpture Section in Art Hall. The chief marble figure, on the right, is that of Falguiere’s allegoric statue of the French Republic. On 
the extreme left is an exquisite marble by Michael representing Aurora lifting the veil of night from her sight. Nearby is another piece by the same sculptor entitled “ The Blind Man and 
the Paralytic,” The nude figure lying down is a charming statue bj' Gaudez, entitled, “ The Nymph Echo.” Most of the other pieces are shown and mentioned elsewhere in this series. 
































OUSE IN THE JAVANESE VILLAOE.-Almost in the centre of the Javanese Village stood the dwelling shown in the illustration, a typical East India home, where litUe shelter is 
required except against rain. These buildings were all made of bamboo pillars and rafters, with interweavings between, for the walls, of split bamboo and palm leaves. They were very light 
ana airy, but strong enough to resist a hurricane. Some beautiful designs were made by plaiting different colored bamboo splits, the black and brown strips being produced by scorching 
A 1 the fencing that enclosed the village was also made of bamboo, the pieces being joined by thongs of the same material in a most ingenious way. Unlike many other islanders the people 
o Java are scrupulously clean in their habits and always polite, ready to satisfy the curiosity of strangers, and equally deferential and kindly to one another. Their wants are few and these 
are abundantly supplied by the products of their exceedingly fertile fruit-bearing island. 
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STATUARY AND CHURCH ARCHITECTURE EXHIBITED BY FRANCE. —France has maintained her supremacy in the Art world for many centuries, and the exhibition made 
by her great artists at the World’s Fair indicates that she will continue to hold the artist’s mace of sovereignty for a long while to come. In her collection at the Exposition she did not 
confine her display to statues and paintings, but presented examples of the mars-elous church sculpturing for which she is renowned, and thus covered the entire field of art. In the 
photograph above are to be distinguished a reproduction of the door and west fa9ade of the Cathedral of .\ix. built in the sixteenth century, one of the most wonderful specimens of church 
sculpturing in the world. There are also shown the effigy of “ Philippe VI., King of I'rance,” a statue of “ Pope Leo XIII.,” a marble group of the ‘‘Three Graces,” ‘‘ Diana,” and a .statue 
of “ M. Patenotre,” French Ambassador to the United States. 
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another 
‘ Stolen 

Pleasures ” ^"oai-'itou!' The picturerreeii hi this part of the exhibit are chien.v portraits of living persons, by artists who are still seeking repulalions. This portion of the section is not 
” attrSve is o.hir parts illnstiated in this series, hit no room in the Art Hall was destitute of attractions, for never before in the history of the world was there gathered for exhibition such 

_ . •/?_1._ 1 A r\f t'inint 111 (XQ ;^iul stntliarv. 


a inagniScent and extensive collection of paintings and statuary. 

































































NORTH Sll)l£ 01' THIi GRAM) BASIN.— J hose who have an eye for the beautiful, and those wlio can ap])rec'iate the splendid works of genius, 
can never tire looking at and contenij)lating the magnificent productions of the artists who made the World’s Fair a magic city of astounding splendor. 
It represented the joint result of lavish munificence and pre-eminent talent in all the constructive arts. Imagination never pictured a more extravagant 
scene of poetic grandeur than that pre.sented in sublime reality by the marvek)us beautification of the .shores of the Grand Ka.sin, which by a transfor¬ 
mation as marvelous as that wrought by magician made the marsh of Jackson Park blo.ssom with the mo.st bewildering glories of artustic conceptions. 
The picture here presented is taken from the corner of IClectricity Building and shows the bridge which spanned the lagoon at the south end of Manu¬ 
factures Hall. In the centre .stands the monolithic column that repre.sented Navigation, and beyond are the graceful contours of the Peristyle, Temple 
of V'esta, Casino, and statue of the Republic, while at the end of the bridge is seen the arch leadiug to the south loggia of Manufactures Building, and 
the easy flight of steps which conducte<l to one of the boat landings on the lagoon 















































BRIDGE OVER I HE SOUTH LAGOON. —The photograph here presented affords an excellent view of the bridge tliat connected IMachinery Hall and the Agricultnral Building, and 
also a back-ground vision of the Grand Basin, southeast corner of ^Manufactures Building, Music Hall, Statue of the Republic, Tenijde of Vesta and the Peristyle. Prominent features in 
the picture are the South Lagoon corner front of Agricultural Building, and one of the rostral columns that has been elsewhere described. The statues of Buffaloes and IMoose, to be seen at 
the termini of the bridge, were modeled by Kemeys. The picture is a beautiful one, exhibiting, as it does, an expanse of the n'~~t arti.stic .section of the I'air Grounds. The lagoon 
seen :nost prominently in the photograph ran south to the Eg 3 'ptian Obelisk and north to the Art Building, the entire way being aliw. with electric launches, gondolas and other pleasure 
crafts during the Exposition. 





































SCENE IN THE AUSTRIAN SECTION OF PAINTINGS.—Austria was fully represented in the art collection by the best paintings produced by her most eminent artists. There 
was also great artistic taste displayed in the decoration of the section, and in the arrangement of the pictures, upon which the light was made to fall in the softest and most effective manner. 
The photograph herewith represents only a small part of the display, yet it shows two of the finest paintings that were to be seen at the Fair. Chief of these is Huber’s superb equestrian picture 
of Washington, admirably shown in the photograph. The other is ilakart’s allegoric representation of The Five Senses, to be seen on the right. The other pictures are too indistinct to 
justify particular mention. 




























A CORNER OF THE GERHAN CASTLE.—In Southern Germany there is still to be seen an occasional relic of old feudal times, in ivy-covered walls of ancient castles that gave 
shelter and security to masters of appanages acquired by conquest rather than through gift of the crown. The German Government happily decided to reproduce, for Uie benefit and 
instruction of World’s Fair visitors, a Castle of the Middle Centuries, and to this end was assigned some acres of ground on the Midway Plaisance upon which to erect a mediee\al building. 
Faithfully the designs of the government were carried out, with the result of producing a structure that aroused very great curiosity, as well as the liveliest interest, especialU among those 
who have read of baronial halls, moat-surrounded castles, and the vassal armies of feudal lords. Within the building were :nuseums of antique weaponiy and ancient costumes, carrjing us 
back to the time of the Franks and Huns, the proud and bearded conquerors of Rome. 





































THE LION FOUNTAIN AND OBELISK.—One of the prettiest \-iews within the Exposition Grounds was that which is preser\-ed in the perfect picture here presented. Tlie .snace 
covered is not large, but within it is gathered many of the most .splendid architectural and sculptural productions of the Exposition. In the foreground, which shows the lagoon frontintr 
Machinery Building, are two of Paul Hull’s statues of harnessed horses and coatless workmen, representing Industry. Across the lagoon is the west end of .Agricultural Building prominei t 
on the top of which is a group typif\-ing the four races. .At the south end of the basin is the Columhian monument ami fountain. On the four corners of the plinth are eagles the bir 1 V 
American sovereignty, and on the ba.se are as many lions, sculptured by Waagen, significant of strength. South of the monolith is the colonnade, whose wide centre arch gave acc sl'to^ 

large amphitheatre used for a while for cavalry manoeuxTes, and later was the arena in which the horse-show was held. The jaguars guarding this arche<l entrance were bv Kemevs and 
Proctor. ‘ ' e^sanu 









































A LAPLAND FAHILY.— Tlie above photograph represents the family of King Bull, who was the most prominent character in the Lapland village. His wife is in the centre holding 
her infant in a reindeer-skin cradle, from beneath the hood of which its merry little eyes twinkle forth. On the right is his brother-in-law, and before the older members are three children, 
two boys and a girl, that complete the hunily. It will be noticed with some curio.sity that every one of the party is very much squint-eyed, a habit which, it may be explained, the Laps 
acquire because of the glare that is reflected by the vast fields of snow over which they travel and by which they are surrounded during .six months in the year. Nature has also as.si.sted them 
to withstand, in a measure, this strain upon their sight by giving them small eyes and deep arches, but this provision does not entirely prevent diseases arising from the sun’s glare upon the 
snow, for a large proportion of the Lap population are afflicted with imperfect sight and diseases of the eye. 
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RUINS OF YUCATAN. 1-or the archaeologist nothing else exhibited at the Exposition had such a fascinating interest as tlie Ruins of Yucatan These were 1 1 

Building in the southeast part of the grounds, and occupied a space fifty feet sciuare. To those who looked upon these habitation relics of an extinct race thev annea Tt 1 
rough concrete, but in truth the ruins were exact reproductions made of staff from papier-machd moulds, taken from the original ruins of Uxmal under the direction oT F W ^ 

S. Consul at Yucatan. They were therefore exact reproductions in appearance and size, even to the minor detail of living cactus growing in the’ interstices of the all l ', 

Who were the people that built the splendid palaces of which these are the ruins? They were ruins centuries old when Columbus first landed on San Salvador ' 1^ 

of royal magnificence when our Saviour was teaching in the synagogues, and traveling foot-weary through the rocky valleys of Tudea If we mnlH hnt u probably courts 

able to prophesy as to the future. ^ > juuea. could but know the past we might better be 































GYriNASlUn IN THE CHILDREN’S BUILDING. —A unique feature of the World’s Fair was the representation accorded to women and the munificent arrangement that was made 
for the care of children, these had been a secondary consideration at previous international fairs, here thej' were first. The Children’s Building was a pretty and ample structure located 
between the Woman’s and Horticultural Buildings, under the fostering care, as it were, of the mothers who gave their energies to and contributed of their means to make the Fair an 
unexampled success. In the Children’s Building there were many departments for physical as well as mental training, but in none other was there so much enthusiasm as in the gymnasium 
beautifully pictured above. Here was provided every kind of machine and mechanical means for developing the physique and muscles of both girls and boys, and their performances w'ere a 
tireless exhibition that furnished amusement to thousands of visitors as well as to themselves. 





















































THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT BUILDING. —On the Lake-front, between the buildings of Gennany and Canada, was tlie Spanish Government 
Building, with a frontage of eighty-five, and a depth of ninety-five feet. It was a three-fourths reproduction of the Silk Exchange at Valencia, which 
was built in the year that Columbus set sail on his first voyage (1492). The section shown in the photograj)!! is the hall and tower, which a century 
ago was used as a prison for the confinement of defaulters. Eight large columns support the roof of the hall, and a circular stairway afforded means 
for reaching the top of the tower, that ro.se to a height of sixty-five feet. The building was used Iw the Spanish Commission in which to receive visitors, 
and was likewise a Columbian museum, where were shown many valuable relics, such as some of Columbus’ letters, a sword that belonged to Isabella, 
also one which Cortez carried during his invasion of Mexico, some pieces of ancient Spanish cannon, etc. 






































shown in the illustration, 
er all the tumult of the 


the front of machinery hall.—A little more than one-half of the east front of the Palace of ^Mechanic Arts (Jlachinery Hall) is si 

le stjle of architecture is Spanish Renaissance, which is emphasized by the spires, in the cupola of two of which bells were hung whose wild music broke ov-. .. .., 

s\varming grounds. The \iew presents a section of the colotinade at the .south end of the basin, and also the Egyptian Obeli.sk, which was a reproduction of the one in Central Park, New 
"Vor '. Ihe picture is not beautiful with charming buildings and lovely waterwa3’, but is diversified with magnificent examples of the sculptor’s classic art. On the balustrade of IMachinery 
Ha \\e see five of the ten figures representing the sciences, and in the jicdiment is indi.stinctl3’ ob.served a group of inventors, while upon the spire is a winged figure of Victory, of all which 
Waagen was the sculptor. Ihe harnessed horses on the approach were b\' Proctor, as were also the bulls on the left, but the .statelj- elk on the pedestal was b}^ Kemj-s. 





































ROTUNDA OF THE QOV'ERNMENT BUILDING.—The most artistic and pleasing portion of the Government Building was the elegant and spacious rotunda rising clear to the dome, 
a height of 150 feet. The decoration was by mural paintings of famous incidents in American history and scenes in our largest cities, thus making it representative of the whole countrv. In 
the centre of the rotunda was a hollow section of one of the largest trees that grew in the Maraposa grove of red woods, California. The interior was brilliantly lighted by means of 
incandescent lights, and a platform at the top of the trunk was reached by a winding stairway inside. The chamber walls were covered with photographs, chiefly of the grove from which the 
tree trunk was cut, and illustrations of how it was conveyed to the Fair and set up. In the rotunda were eight alcoves, wherein were displayed a great quantity of interesting colonial 
relics, among which was the first Bible brought to this country, in 1620, the pipe which Miles Standish smoked, the fife of Benedict Arnold, Burgoyne’s spur, a piece of the torch which 
Putnam used when he entered the wolf’s cave, and many others of scarcely less interest. 

























THE EXHIBIT OF WINDHILLS.—Those who made a trip on the Intramural Railway to the southeast tenninus could not fail having their attention drawn to the wonderful display 
of every imaginable make of windmill that covered some five acres of space with whirling wings and humming voices. These machines not onlv caught the wind in their arms in sensuous 
sportiveness, but they served a hundred useful purposes to which steam is most generally applied. In the work.shops for which these windmills furnished the power there were lathe-turning, 
planing, corn-.shelling, feed-cutting, grain-separating, threshing, wood-sawing, generating electricity, and scores of other things, demonstrating the wide scope of u.sefulness of the windmill 
aside from water-pumping and grinding which for years was the limit of its application. 

































^ A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE SOUDAN.—The photograph herewith is that of a Soudanese merchant from Khartoum, where the chivalrous and heroic Gordon met his death 
This man, though a full-blood Ethiopian, had seen something of the outskirts of semi-civilized Upper Egj-pt been in contact with ofHcials of the Khedive, whose costumes he thought 
so well of as to partly adopt Thus he appears m clotlies of the high-caste Egj-ptians. He possesserl great intelligence, as his features indicate, and was a wealtliy man in his country beintr 

a large dealer in corn, goats, aud catUe, and was formerly a slave merchant, but this latter business was partially destroyed by restrictive measures enforced by the youne Khedive so’that it 
is no longer profitable. ® at jl 























A PORI ION OF THE ITALIAN STATUARY EXHIBIT. The view here shown is a small section of Italy’s splendid display of statnar}’ work, ainonj^ which were to be found many 
^^^iires t lat Angelo himself, \Nere he no\\ living, might stop his chiseling to admire. At the left side of the picture is Apolloni’s jocund and exquisite statue of “ America,” re])resenlcd as a 
‘telephone girl,” if we are pennitted to so designate a classical creation. The figure adjoining is ” The Poor Flower Girl,” by Bardi; and the statue next to that is ” The Kiss,” liy Bottinelli. 
On the right is a marble bust of Julia Ward Howe, and a fine character statue entitled “A Martyr,” by Apolloni and Argeiiti respectively. On the walls are the following paintings ; Heads 
of a bull and a tiger, by Lanetti; ‘‘ Flirtation,” by Wolf; “Vanity,” by Rinaldi, and “ Love and Curiosity ” by Guerrieri. 
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THE COLD STORAGE FIRE.—The World’s Fair will for ages be regarded as the greatest and most significant event in the peace history of America, but the jubilation of that 
immensely important and magnificent national enterprise is clouded by one of the most shocking calamities that has ever befallen any section of our country, and the close marked by an 
assassination of Chicago’s mavor that shrouded the spirit of gratulation with the deep pall of mourning. These two tragic happenings will be indelible remembrances of tlie Columbian 
Exposition, as they are a part of its history. Our photograph above pictures the dreadful holocaust that occurred at two o’clock on the afternoon of July lo, 1893, when the Cold Storage 
Building, that stood at the southwest corner of the Fair grounds, a structure of highly inflammable material, with high towers at the corners, and a higher one in the centre, took fiie and in a 
remarkably short while was wrapped in the arms of the red demon. The alarm was promptly responded to by the fire company, and as the flames were discovered to be confined at first 
to the centre tower, the brave firemen, with all possible haste, ascended with hose to its summit. Before the danger of their position became known the rapidly eating flames burst out below 
them and cut oflt retreat, save by the perilous expedient of jumping. Sixteen brave fellows found a funeral pyre where duty had thus called them. 

















EXHIBIT OF THE RELICS OF THE CLIFF OWFI l Fuc t . 

Colorado, represented in the photograph. The interior was reached throiud! To' Fair Grounds, near the Yucatan Ruins, was a reproduction of Battle Rock Mountain, 

and domestic relics of the Cliff-Dwellings, the olde.st semi-civilization of the Westo "i ’ introduced to a large exhibit of the mummified remains 

discovery, and were remarkable not only for the vessels cloths and mattino-s whirli th ^ people are supposed to have lived many hundreds of years before the Columbian 

stone and wood, but particularly for their strange habitations that were built of liewiiTtor'"^ ° i ^ utensils and weapons which they wrought from bone, 

by the H. Jay Smith Exploring Co. of tho.se that are stm tTbe seL at fr^ ll " vr ‘'!T" «i--n were reproductions made 

seemed to be standing in the very midst of the real ruins and shakimr hands as it ^ T Canon, of Colorado, and so skilfully arranged that the visitor to the display 

thousand 3’ears ago. an shaking hands, as it were, with the dusty remains of a people who played their part in the drama of the world more than a. 
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CALIFORNIA’S STATUE OF JAHES flARSHALL. —Califoruia’s building was not only the second largest State structure on the Exposition 
Grounds, but among her beautiful, valuable and varied exhibits were several very interesting pieces of statuary, and other features of great attractive¬ 
ness. Our photograph here printed is a splendid view of the heroic figure of Janies \V. Marshall, whose name and fame are dear to all Californians as 
the first discoverer of gold in that auriferous commonwealth. The statue is an excellent likeness of that brave pioneer, and represents him as he is 
supposed to have appeared upon finding the first gold nugget at Sutter’s mill, on January 19, 1848. He holds the golden chunk in his right hand and 
with his left points toward the spot in the stream where he found it. The original nugget is still preserved, and is the property of Judge W. W. Allen, 
of San Francisco. 




































GRAND LOGGIA OF flACHINERY BUILDING.— The architects of I^Iachinery Building, or the Palace of Mechanical Arts, as it more i^roperly should he called, were unahle fora 
long while to conceive a design that would hannonize with the surrounding buildings and Court of Honor, and yet exhibit sufficient contrast and origin,ality to accentuate its splendid features. 
They at length adopted the Spanish Renaissance style, which permitted the construction of a colonnaded facade, and made a loggia the full length of the building, 842 feet. What a glorious 
promenade this long avenue afforded, and what a view was there looking down the stretch of columnated gallery, which in the distance appeared to be a walled passageway of interminable 
length ! From this immense colonnade, which w’as protected by a balustrade, visitors had a commanding view' of Administration Building and the Great Pountain, and were sufficiently near 
the music stand to hear the concerts wdiile being entertained by the incomparable beauties of their surroundings. 
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THK NORWAY BUILDINd.— A very curious structure was the Norway Government Building, with its cross-gables, and sharp peaks crowned 
%\ith dragon heads. Ihe architecture was that of the tenth and eleventh centuries, when the Vikings ruled the northern seas, and was intended to 
typify the period in which the Norsemen discovered and occupied .Xmerica. The buihliug was 25x60 aud framed so that it could be easily taken 
apart. It was built in Chri.stiana, and for a time was open to the inspection of tho.se who were sufficiently intere.sted in Norway’s representation at the 
World s hair to visit it. .-Vfter services of dedication in Norway the building was taken apart and shipped to the Kxpo.sition grounds, where it was set 
uj) next to the Swedish Building. Our photograph give.s an excellent view of the structure. 


























MANUFACTURES BUILDING AND WOODED ISLAND.—Tlie view herewitli shows the west side and north front of iNIanufactnres Building, and also presents a splendid picture 
of Wooded Island, for as it is a winter scene the trees are shorn of their foliage, leaving the walks distinctly in view. The circular structure partly shown in the foreground is the White 
Star Steamship Company’s Building, in which was exhibited a complete model of one of the finest steamers of their fleet. The magnitude and architectural proportions of Manufactures Hall 
are excellently and clearly exhibited in the photograph, and the detail of the bridge crossing the lagoon is likewise distinctly seen, as are the deer which ornament the piers of the west approach. 
The picture is one of the most comprehensive that was made at the Fair. 






















































IHH GRnAI BELGIAN VA 5 E. —Next to the h'rench section in Manufactures Building was the Belgian Pavilion, in which there was a 
marvelously rich and valuable display of products from Ghent, Brussels, Antwerp and Liege. In front of the entrance to Belgium’s exhibit was a 
bioiize statue, seven feet high, of Leonidas at Thermopylae, by Graef, of Bruges. On the right of this spirited statue was a dainty statuette represent¬ 
ing “Iiinoceiice lormeiited by Love,” and on the left was the giant bronze vase shown in the photograph. The figure-work on this piece was simple, 
being restrictcfl to two female heads at the base of the handles which rose above the crown in a double curve. It was a chaste example of bronze, 
notable for its gracefuliie.ss rather than for its elaborate design, but did not fail to excite the admiring interest of those who are capable of estimating 
the value of such productions. 


































building, being placed at $50,000,000. Here was to be seen a large number of Kaffirs digging for diamonds as 11103- do in the Kimberly mines of vSoulii Africa and cutting polishing and 
mounting the precious stones. There was also gold in big nuggets, silver in large bars and splendid statues, and such a profusion of m'ineral wealth that it ivould seem all the poor of the 


world might be made rich by its distribution. 






























WEST PORTION OF THE UNITED STATES SECTION OF PAINTINGS.—In the section before us is a splendid reproduction of Julian Stor^-’s great painting, elsewhere noticed, 
entitled “ M’lle De Sombreuil ” (an episode of the French Revolution), illustrating the bravery of a wife defending her husband against the wild ravenings of a Jacobin mob. The conspicuous 
small picture near by is Mr. Moore’s “Japanese Musician.s.” Other prominent paintings are “Sappho,” by Mrs. Sewell, and “ Mother and Child,” by Brush. The large picture was Mr. 
Storv’s masterpiece, and as it was the largest, so was it the gem of the collection that hung upon the walls of this room, and was deservedly the object of universal admiration. 


































































A F^ORFION OF THE EXHIBIT HADE BY A/TERICAN ARTISTS. —A very handsome view is here given of a part of the exhibit made in tlie Art Hall by American artists, whose 
work compared favorably in general, and exceeded in merit in many instances, with the works shown by the best foreign artists. The pictures distinguished in the above photograph are as follows: 
1 he large centre painting is by Blashfield, and is entitled “ Christmas Bells on the right is Norton’s “ Return of the Herring Fleet,” and below it on the right is a very pretty picture by 
Nettleton, called ” Watching for the Return of the Fishermen;” on the extreme left is a piece of Mr. Reinhardt’s work, entitled ‘‘Washed Ashore.” Other paintings shown are, ‘‘Good 
Friday,” by Elizabeth Nour.se; “Road to the Village,” by Metcalf, and ‘‘The Hour of Prayer,” by Richards. 





















































PERFORflANCE IN THE JAVANESE THEATRE. —A ver\* beautiful interior view of the Javanese theatre is here presented, exhibiting the actors and actresses as they appeared on 
the stage. It is a peculiarity of Oriental theatres that the entire stage is always exposed, as there is no drop curtain, and the orchestra occupies a position which interferes at times with the 
free movement of the performers. The Javanese are great lovers of theatrical amusement, and some of the professionals display con.siderable ability as pantomimist.s, for actors never sneak 
while on the stage. The female performers often have the merit of being very beautiful, and there were at least two in the company at the Fair that had this desiralde qualification of 
actresses in a high degree. The performances consisted of pantomime drama and marionette exhibitions, the latter being very amusing, but the former were so tiresome that a short while 
sufficed to satisfy the curio.sity of spectators. 






















































THE JAVANESE VILLAGE.— The most interesting, though the smallest, people from foreign lands that came to the World’s Fair were wrwght 

built one of their characteristic bamboo villages on the north side of the Plaisance. The space allotted to them was some our acres, i thatch brought from tlieir far away 

bamboo fence twelve feet high. Within this area they erected living houses, and also a large theatre, all of bamboo, and covered theni LS 

island home. The houses, as wall be noticed by the photograph, were bmlt upon piling, in accordance with the custom w iic i ^ ^ ^eluse. ^ The people are very mild 

snakes and other unpleasant reptiles which abound on that island, and also against floods, which, in the rainy season sw eep a u i. the rather strident voices of singers, and the 

mannered, small of stature, and as musical as they are industrious and frugal. The village every night resounded with the clash of cymbals, the rather strident ot si g , 

soft and pleasant thrumming of the ongloong, a reed instrument somewhat resembling the xylophone, but more melodious. 























GERMAN SECTION OF THE ART GALLERY. —Gennan artists were represented at the Fair by some of the finest products of the brush of modern times. The display too wag 
large, consisting of nearly five hundred paintings. Our photograph represents Gallery Thirty-six of the German Section, showing the following pictures by celebrated artists; “ Pets of the 
Peasant’s Wife,” the work of Braith; “ The Battle is Over,” one of Boddien’s productions; ” The Swedish Coast,” by Eschke; “ H. M. S. Deutchland.” by Hoecker; “ Portrait of Hemholtz ’• 
by Kuans; ‘‘ Landscape From the Harz,” by Nabert; ” After Bathing,” by Ritter; ” Battleof Stoezlk,” Poland, 1S3T, by Rosen; ” Emperor William II. Whaling on Board the Duncan Cr 
by Saltzmann; “ Parade in Presence of the Emperor,” by Schmidt; ” Emperor William II.,” by Schuch. There was an air of elegance and comfort in this gallery, where easy cushion seats 
were provided for visitors, in marked contrast with the lack of resting places in many other rooms. 




















































ENTRANCE TO THE LAPLAND VILLAGE.—Midway Plaisance was a scene of niarvelous diversity, where the eye of curiosity was meeting 
with constant surprise, and where timid people were often thrown into a state of nervousness by startling announcement, and the sudden appearance of 
Cannibal, Indian, Fakir or Blue Beard. It was a wondrous melange in which the fierce character of every fairy tale might be seen, armed, savage, and 
insatiate. Among this olla podrida of uncivilized or semi-barbarous humanity, were the Lapland Villagers, a quiet but brave people, who came out of 
their icy country across the sea to become a part of the ethnological exhibition. The Laps are wild mannered and given to keeping in-doors, so the 
managers of the village had the contract on their hands of drawing visitors’ attention to the Lapland show. Our picture shows the entrance, before 
which the noisy crier is exhorting visiting crowds to buy admission tickets to the village, promising all manner of interesting entertainment inside. 





























PERSIAN SWORDSriEN IN A HOCK DUEL.— The wonderful skill with which some of the Persians at the Fair handled the sword attracted large crowds to their daily exhibitions. 
Our picture represents two of them fighting a mock duel iu which the principals rest on one knee before a referee. It was truly astonishing how viciously they sla.shed and thrust at each 
other without doing serious injury, but every stab and stroke was caught with mar\-ellous dexterity on a small shield of hippopotamus-hide, which was their only guard. Possibly every move¬ 
ment was known beforehand, throiigh long practice, like two clog-dancers who by training regulate the motions of their feet so perfectly that they dance as one man. But, however it was 
done, the Persian swordsmen .simulated a fierce fight and wrought spectators up to the highest pitch of excitement. 




















LEFT CENTRE SEC I ION OF FRENCH SCULPTURES.— There are two specially prominent sculpture ,-frou])s shown in the above pliotoirraph, one of which is allc-^oric of Uie French 

Republic elsewhere described. The second conspicuous piece is one of Geoffroy’s masterpieces, representing a ti-er devouring an antelope, a strikin- strong ami remarkably natural pro¬ 
duction, which shows m every line the genius that created it. In the backKrouml on the ri-ht is Chopin’s bron/.c fi-ure of a Volunteer of 1776. Other piece.sarc Wadiimdon and I afavc'tc 

in spirited po.se and patriotic fraternity; the dancing muse; a woman playing with her child, by Leroux ; a bacchante and Mercury, bv Ilannaux; ami two or three 01110^pieces sliowii and 
described in another jihotograph. 
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A WEST PERSPECTIN E OF THE (jRaNU BaSiA.— booking westwanl from tlie great arch of the Peristyle a noble scene was presented, as is shown by the photograph above The 
Golden back of Liberty Statue filled the foreground and eniphasizetl the attractions tliat spread out on either side until the view was arrested by MacMonnies’ Fountain and the stately 
niagniticent Administration Building. On the south shore we observe the spacious lawns and their wealth of statuaiy- fronting Agricultural and Machinery Buildings, that in the receding 
distance gleam like palaces resplendent with all the arts that genius is able to conceive. Along the north shore the vista is no less imposing, tracing the receding loggia of Manufactures 
Hall and the dwarfing beauties of the Electrical Building, with a misty interception of playing fountains whose spray in the distance looks like little clouds rising from the basin On the 
water, that danced by sunlight and by moonbeam, glided pretty crafts filled with excursionists, whose shout and laugh mingled with the music that floated back from the concert stand adding 
happiness to the sublimity of the scene. ’ 


























NORTH END OF THE FRENCH STATUARY EXHIBIT.—A general view, from the south gallery, is here pictured of the French section, in which are to be observed several 
familiar marble figures and also some of the largest plaster groups that were shown at the Exposition. Among the new pieces are “ The Fisherman, ” “Labor,” and Lemaire’s excpiisitely 
lovely marble statuette, “ La Cigale, ” perhaps the daintiest figure in the entire collection. In the rear of the .section, as here photographed, are Cain’s life-size plasters of “A Lion Strangling 
a Crocodile,” “Two Eagles Fighting over the Carcass of a Bear” and “A Rhinoceros Attacked by Tigers.” These pieces commanded the greatest attention and excited the most pro¬ 
found admiration of every one that saw them. 













































































A SECTION OF ITALIAN STATUARY.—Italy was very fully represented in ArtHall by the exhibition of works of all her greatest painters and sculptors. In the latter she was first of 
all the nations represented, the number of pieces of all kiuds of sculpture displayed being as follows: Italy, 2S4 ; France, 258; United States, 148; Germany, 118, and Great Britain at the 
foot of the list with only fifty-three. Among the figures shown in the photograph can be distinguished: “Arianna,” by Garibaldi; “Plaster atst of Burns’ Monument.” by Apolloni • 
“ Model of Dante Monument,” by Troubetskoy ; “ Angel of the Resurrection,” by Bardi; “ A Monk Reading,” by Rota ; “No More Slaves,” by Civiletti, and “The Last of the Spartans ’’ 
bv Trentanove. 


























PROCIOR S SI ATUE OF AN INDIAN. A coiiipauion-piece to the Cowboy was Proctor’s superb staff statue of a Sioux ludiaii, which stood ou the east bank of the lagoon near the 
Mining Buikling. An indistinct view of the Cowboy is also shown in the above illustration, so that the relative positions of these two figures inav be .seen. The Indian is a much better piece 
of art than the Cowboy, having been completed under the immediate direction of Mr. Potter, whose conception of the former is also much stronger. Seen from a di.stance, however, the 
companion .statues appear to be ideally perfect and full of spirit. ICach one is al.so complementary of the other, for, as seen from the Mining Building, mutual .suqunse is ptwtra' ed b\‘ the 
poses of the figures, though the positions shouhl have been reversed had it been the idea of Mr. Proctor to show the two betraying anxiety as to the purjroses of each other. The model for 
the Indian was Red Cloud, a Siou.x chief. 













































































WROUGIiT=IRON FENCE ENCLOSING GERflANY’S EXHIBIT.—One of the most exquisite pieces of workmanship to be seen in Manufactures Hall was the Wrought-iron Fence 
before Germany’s exhibit, as shown in the photograph, a section of which was i6o feet long, with three gates, each fort)’ feet high, twenty-two feet wide, and weighing, with their elaborate 
top-ornamentations, twenty tons. These gates were flanked with towers, supported by Ionic pillars whose plinths were decorated with golden eagles. The bars of the centre gate were 
fantastically wrought in the most delicate tracery work, and the decorations at the top were imitative of a bouquet of flowers. The work was suggestive of the silversmith more than of 
the iron craftsman, but the whole was executed by three score of the most skillful artisans in iron at Frankfort-on-the-^Iain, the task occupying more than six months’ time. 

























































































STA rUfc 01 ' I IlL FRENCH REPUBLIC.—One of the most s])leiuli(l ])ieces of bronze statuary that was on exhibition at the Columbian blxposition 
occupied a place in the French section in the cast side of Manufactures Rnilding. The piece was an allegoric representation of the French Republic, 
and was so perfect in detail as well as significant in pose, as to typify to the very life the achievements and aspirations of the French nation. The figure 
was that of Liberty voicing the rights of man, with a sword in the left hand, point downward, typical of the force in re.serve to compel respect for the law 
who.se sine qua non is fraternity, liberty and equality. The tablet in the left hand repre.sented the ordinances of the Republic, which are protected by 
the icgis of the sword, which though unsheathed is Liberty’s last re.sort. The central idea embodied in the statue, an idea which represents the fruits 
of all the struggles, the defeats no le.ss than the triumphs, of the nation, is that eternal vigilance is not only the price of liberty, but equality before the 
law can be maintained only through the exerci.se of ju.stice, and that justice is armed with the power to guard the rights of the weak, as well as to restrain 
the temper of the arrogant, the vicious, and the strong. 













THE (iREAT YERKES TELESCOPE.—The picture above presented is an excellent photographic view of the great Yerkes telescope as it ap¬ 
peared when mounted, ready for observations, at the north end of the main aisle in ^Manufactures Hall. Improvement in telescopes has been very 
great during the past twenty years, but it was thought that the completion of the thirty-six inch refracting instrument in Lick observatory marked the 
limit of ijerfect lenses, and that it was impossible to make a telescope of greater magnifying power. This prediction has been proven false by the 
construction of the great Yerkes instrument here shown. It has a lens that is forty inches in diameter, and has a focal length of thirty-five feet. This 
monster instrument was built by Warner ik. Swasey upon the order of Fred Yerkes, the street-car millionaire of Chicago, who made a gift of it to the 

Chicago University. 
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Leonulas. J his superb bronze figure, which was seven feet high, stood at the entruice in i Brueges, in liis statue of 

fully pictured in the photograph whicli is here presented. The’statue is not that'of tl ^ ^ ‘Section in Manufactures Building. It is beauti- 

handful of followers, “Go, .stranger, aiul tell at Tacedenion, etc., ’’ butl tl"Ittiul nie.s.sage-epitaph of himself and 

as leading his brave hundred into the pass where glory and the grave awaited them ' millions of Greek that Xerxes commanded, and 















































































REAR VIEW OF HACMONNIES’ FOUNTAIN.—From wliak-ver side the great MacMoniiies’, or Columbian Fountain was viewed, it presented 
a sight of extraordinary grandeur and artistic beautj’. The fountains of Versailles are a trifle larger, hut in point of splendor of design no other 
fountain in the world can be classed as its equal. In this respect it must be accepted as the most glorious conception of modern sculptors, notwith¬ 
standing its peri.shable nature. The near view here presented is from a point in front of Administration Building looking directly ea.st, towards the 
Peristyle. Critical examination of the figures fails to show any neglect of execution as indicating the ephemeral character of the work, for the details 
are finished in the highest perfection. Old Father Time is life-like in every feature and lineament, and his attitude reflects the solemnity of his task. 
The nymph sporting with her children in the water is equally realistic, but in contrast faithfully exhibits her wautonness, thus bringing out the character 
of the main figures of the Barge more strikingly and impressively. 




















A SECTION OE ITALIAN PAINTINCiS.—The phototrraph herewith presents a view ot a portion of the Italian exhibit of oil paintinjjs in Art Hall. The large marble figure in the 
foreground is ‘Eve, after Sin,” by the famous Italian sculptor Allegretti. The bust to the right is Civilatti’s “School-boy,” and the bronze group on the left represents “An .Arab's I-amily 
Traveling,” the W’ork of Biondi. The prominent pictures that can be distinguished, areas follows: “ Boatman’s Canal,” by Bottero; “The First Born,” by Bruenn : “Harvest of Indian 
Corn,” bv Carcani ; “ Declaration of Love,” by Conconi ; “Golden Dreams,” by DeTommasi ; “Eviction,” by Gasperini, and “A Child of the Fields,” by Savini. 
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EXHIlilT OF THE SOCIETY OF POLISH ARTISTS.—The pretty photojp'aph herewith, represents a section of exhibition of oil paintings made bv the 

Society of Polish Artists in the Art Palace. -Vinong the jhctnres most easily distinguishable are PopiePs masterjiiece, After the Storm,” a strong creation of a great artist • 

Where Shall We Go ?” by Kasiewicz ; ” A Moorish Girl,” by Alchimowicz; ” Harvest in Sandomir,” by Pawlowski; and, * Tortrait,” by Ciaglinski. Nearly all the works shown in the 
Polish gallery were subjects illustrating the national life, and main* of them exhibited the louging desire of the people cf country for independence. Some of the pictures 

were too patriotic for exhibition in Russia, against which there is a deep Polish hatred. 


























THE CASINO. —Elsewhere in this series of World’s Fair \'iews is a photographic picture of the Peristyle and the flanking buildings, Music Hall on the north and the Casino on the 
south. Our present reproduction shows the latter building much more advantageously. A large reclamation from the lake Wcis made by driving piling, upon which not only the pier, 
but the Casino, Peristyle, and Music Hall were erected as shown in the illustration. The size and exterior appearance of tlie Casino and jMusic Hall were identical, the structures being of 
Roman Renaissance style and each one, as well as the Peristyle, was sunnounted with heroic figures representing the arts, science, drama and music. 































PROCTOR’S STATUE OF LABOR.— On the north side of the Grand Basin, at a boat landing in front of Manufactures Building, stood the heroic statue shown above. It was one 
of Mr. Proctor's best figures, designed to represent “Labor,” which the group and posing speakingly represent. The coatless and brawny man in the very prime of his strength, and the 
heavy-limbed and strong-muscled Norman horse in harness, chafing to be about his work, tell everything that the sculptor sought to convey by the figures. A similar group occupied a pedestal 
at the -west end of the short flight of steps which led up from the boat landing. 
























































, ^ the united states section of paintings.—T he above is a very beautiful and clear view of one of the most interestiu.tj sections of United States 

ex 11 n o oi pauitings. On y a few of the pictures are large, but they are all specimens from the brushes of the best artists of American nativitv. Some of the paintings easilv distinguishable 
are. Tapping Waves on a Quiet Shore. ” by bisbing ; “ Woman at the Mosque. Algiers,” by Bridgman ; ” A Legend of the Desert,” by Du Mond ; ” A Marine,” by Harrison ; Site of 
Ancient Memphis, by Pope ; and portraits by .Sartain, Robbins, Putnam and Stewart. 
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THE GERMAN EXHIBIT OF ART MANUFACTURES. —It is hardly giving more credit than is due to say that the German exhibit of fine arts in Manufactures liuildin 
the principal sights of the exhibition. The space asked for and allotted to Germany in this department (i6o feet in length) was hardly so large as that used by .some other mti^ns^but 
display made more than compensiited for the rather limited area occupied. As shown by the photograph, the centre piece and wings of the section exhiVut a wondrously rich embellisiimei t f 
wood carving and .statuary, in keeping with the re.splendent showcases and cabinets that contained the art displays. In front of the centre piece was a basin and s,ma.\\ jet d ean with 
of nymphs supporting a shell, on the top of which re.sted a dove carrying a cupid that was toying with a dainty water-pipe. Even amid this scene of artistic display the intense m l' 
spurit of Germany was represented by a bronze bust statue of a soldier, which was set upon a bracket attached to one of the spiral columns of the central cabinet. The "exhibition of articl 
included specimens of the finest glassware, placjues, bronzes, vases and other objects de vertu almost without number, and of endless diversity. 






























niNNESOTA’S POnOLOOlCAL EXHIBIT.—Our photograph above pictures a section of iNIiunesota’s exhilht in Agricultural Building. The .State made a splendid display of farm 
products for which she is famous, such as grains and grasses, hut comparatively few outside of the .State knew that her .soil was so well adaptcal to the raising of fruiLs, as her poinolo'dcal 
exhibit showed it to be. The view herewith shows a portion of the section which was a.ssigned to IMinne.sota in which to expose samples of the large and .splendid ai)ples that her meat 
orchards yield; also fine peaches, grapes and other products which she is protlucing for the world’s inarkeLs. The di.splay here shown was made by the iMinnesota State 1 lorticuUural 
S )ciety. 
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THE SCULPTURED CROWN OF THE PERISTYLE.- 


-Next, to MacMonnies’ Fountain, the most beautiful sculpture work seen at the Kxposition, is that aclmirablv shown in the 
above photograph. The arched pas.sage which pierces the Peristyle was called the Watergate, emblematic of the gateway to the New World. In carrying out this allegory the arcl t 
provuled tor the figures which ornamenteii the Colonnade and the Crown of the Peristyle. The large group on the summit represented the triumph of Columbus and symbolized Ids 1 ‘ 

discovery. The cornice was likewi.se a memorial of the early explorers, and bore the names of Poime de Leon, De Soto. Champlain, La Salle and Cortez. Large-sized figures renr^ 
types of .American races were placed on the anchors of the bahistrade. and appropriate lines were inscribed on the Crown of the Watergate. This magnificent creation of "’f 

sculptor was completely destroyed by fire on the night of January S, 1894. 




































































NORTH COURT OF UNITED STATES SCULPTURE EXHIBIT.— In the charming photograph above we have an advantageous view of a small portion of the statuary exhibits that 
were arranged in the north court of the United .States section. The strongest piece, perhaps, in the exhibition is Daniel French's bas-relief plaster, entitled “ Death and the Sculptor ; next 
to that, on the right, is a statue by Bartlett, representing the “Ghost Dance,” and “A Tiger at Bay,” also a plaster, by Peter.son. On the right are four very beautiful nuubles . J he 
Fisherman’s Daughter,” by Turner ; “ Diana Reclining,” by Warner ; “ A Nubian Captive,” by Griffith ; and “ Evening,” by Ruckstuhl. 
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UMTED STATES SCULPTURE IN THE ROTUNDA OF ART F^ALACE.— The j^raiul, heroic and life-like statue which is the chief object in the above photoeraph is one of th 
best-known fij^ures of Washington that was ever made. It has been illustrated in a hundred historical works, and is regarded as a typical likeness of our greate.st countrvinan The st t ' ^ 
bronze, by Tlionias Hall, and w;is lent by E. F. Searles, of Massachusetts. The lovely marble group on the left is entitled “ Diana and the Lion," a front view of which is .shown ' ^ 
photograph in the .-eries ; it was .sculptured by KlweTl. The group on the left is called "Shipwrecked," and was .shown and de.scribtd in a previous number. In the rear are T 
Cavalryman in Campaigning Dre.ss," a phuster ; and next to it is a bronze figure representing " Frolicsome Boy Ixjth the work of .\stanieres. ^ 














































PANORAHA OF THE NORTHWEST LAGOON. —A roinanlic, dreamy, idyllic view is liere presented—the appearance of a lake embowered willi ])rofiisioii of delicate veiictation set in 
the midst of a city of ma<;ic splendor. Along the sedgy edges of the lagoon are ne.sting places of waterfowls, and the old fishing boat is sngge.stive of a retreat little disturbed by the throng 
of W orld’s Fair visitors. But acro.ss the jdacid water are to be seen the gleaming wonders of architecture that brought the great Fxjiosition into everla.sting fame. Towanl the north towers 
the capitoline dome of Illinois Building, and crowding the left bank are to be .seen the mas.sive dome of Ilorticnltnral Building cm])hasizing the beantv of the associ dion of solendid structures, 
ihe view is picture.scjnely charming, as it is wondrously diversified by remarkable contra.sts. 


















































PENNSYLVANIA’S BUILDING. —Opposite the north front of the Art Palace and adjacent to New York, its sister commonwealth, was Pennsylvania’s Building, one of the grandest 
structures on the grounds. Ihe front, as will be noticed, is a copy of Independence Hall, and was built of brick instead of the peri.shable material used in the construction of nearly all the 
other State buildings. It had spacious verandas and \N-ide porches for the comfort of ^•isitors, and besides being a really splendid structure, was beautified by pieces of magnificent allegoric 
statuary. On the two corners shown in the photographs were groups representing respectively '• IMines and Manufactures,” and ” The Arts and Sciences.” Above the front entrance pediment 
was a beautiful statuary coat of anus of the State, and on either side of this were statues of the two most famous men identified with Pennsylvania's history, Penn and Franklin The interior 
of the building was finished in native woods and marble, and the furnishing was very fine. At the main doorway was placed the Old Liberty Bell, that attracted the almost reverent attention 
of all who entered the building. The dimensions of the structure were i lox 166 feet, and the cost was ^^60,000. 
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MAIN ENTRANCED OE- THE WOMAN’S EiUELE^INCi. -TIi e Woman’s Buihliiij^ was located amitl especially in’ctiirescpie siirroundiiigs. 
Immediatel)’in front the lagoon broadened to 400 feet, with a landing at a stone stairway which led up to a terrace 100 feet broad hellowered with 
blooming shrubbery and beds of flaming colors. The building was of Italian renaissance style, but the central entrance was an a])j)roach to the (Ireek 
Ionic. The first storv was elevateil ten feet from the ground, and was reached by a broad flight of .stone steps through a triple arched colonnade. 
Directlv over the main entrance was another open colonnade and promenade, to which three doors gave acce.ss. The columns were of Corinthian style 
with finely carved capitals supporting an entablature and frieze that was decorated with wreaths in relief. But it was in the pediment that the riche.st 
and most pretentions sculpture work was shown, being composed of groups of female figures illustrative of woman’s responsibilities, and a central figure 
representing justice holding the book of human rights and Just ordinances in her hand. 
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THb JAVANESE THEATRE.—Our view of Hie Javanese theatre- «as ciuen ?\vo uionttis before the Exposition opened, when a li«,dit snow lay upon the palm leaf roof of.the huildiiif?, 
in strong contrast with the airiness of a structure suggestive of a trojhcal climate. The interior was sparsely furnished, with common chairs on a very slightly inclined floor, and a plain stage 
destitute of such acce.ssories as wings, scenery oi drop curtain. There were 125 natives, of whom thirty-six were women, in the village, and of this number nearly one-fourth took part from 
time to time in the performance.s. The show—for it was a show more than a performance—was a sort of pantomime, iu which the movements of the actors were explained by an interj^reter. 
A native orche.stra, called a gamelan, composed of twenty-four men, made a rather harmonious noise on queer instrumont.s, to which dancing girls responded in gyrations that had little iu 
them of graceful motion. As a show, however, the Java theatre was a great attraction, as a sight of the natives satisfied eurio.sitj'. 














































A GROUP OF GONDOLIERS. —The attention of boat-riding visitors at the World’s Fair was divided between the gondolas and the electric launches, the fonner being generall' 
preferred by ladies, by reason of the romantic interest with which they are invested. The lagoon, winding its way like a silvered avenue between beautiful buildings was typical of the 
water-streets of Venice, crowded with swift speeding boats laden with pleasure parties. At night the scene was still more poetic, the gleam of rippling water catching the reflections of 
moonbeam or electric lights, the soft splash of oar, the guitar’s music, and songs of merry girls and boys, was like a dream or poem of the “ City of the Sea.” Our photograph represents a 
party of gondoliers brought direct from Venice to the Magic City by the lake, and who prope’.etl their pretty boats through the sinuous lagoons during the season of the Fxuosition 
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A BEDOUIN WOMAN FROn SYRIA. —It was not until very recent years that any member of the Syriac tribe of Beflouins visite<l this country, 
and no woman of that strange people ever saw America until the Columbian Exposition oi)ene<l, and attracted, through shrewd show managers, a 
company' of genuine nomadic Syrians. The woman whose picture is here given belonged to the Aneze sub-division of the Bedouin tribe, the most 
numerous and powerful of the fierce Arab nomads, who levy tributes upon caravans and travelers, fearless of the Turkish government, to which they 
acknowledge only the shadow of allegiance. The people to whom the woman belongs are a mixture of pure Anibic atid Gyp.s\' blood; they are 
Mohammedans in faith, polygamous in custom, and bandits by instinct, with nothing better to recommend them than the contra virtue of cunning and 
dashing bravery. The woman is shown in her characteristic dress, w’hich consists of a loose, long, flowing garmetit caught at the waist by a girdle of the 
same material, and a semi turban that hides the hair and nearly all tlie forehead. For ornaments she wears disks of tin as shown in the illustration. 







THE DOLIBI.E (iHABEET, OR WEDDING SADDLE, OF THE ARABS.— There was j^reat curiosity excited in those who visited tlic Arab 
Village at the Fair by an exhibition of a camel specially caixirisoned for a bride and groom, photograph of which is here given. In Arabia, Persia, 
Syria and Turkestan the camel is an indispensable beast. From his hair the fuie.st fabrics are woven, the flesh is used exten.sively for food, though most 
nnj)alatable to an untrained taste, and camel’s milk is said to be a delicious and ver\’ nutritive drink. But it is as a beast of burden that the droniedarv 
especially is most valuable. He can travel at a speed of six miles per hour for fifteen hours out of twenty-four for a week ; ean do without water for a 
week in summer ; can live off anything, whether it be thorns, cactus or tlry grass, and can easily carry a load of 400 pounds. For these virtues he gets 
no reward, scarcely a shelter to protect him from the storms, or a grain of corn from his master's granary. He is put to all manner of uses to which a 
carrving animal is amenable, and one of these uses is serving as a means of transportation for bridal couples. In nearly all Oriental countries weddings 
are affairs of small conserpience, since they are practically contracted in infancy. Women are rarely seen ami never heard ; so when a couple are wed 
and go upon a britlal tri]i they use a camel instead of a railroad or a steamboat. The bride and groom take seats in a double Ghabeet, or canopied saddle, 
as shown in the illustration, and thus hidden from view, and without exchanging a word, proceed solemnly to their destination. 













A PERSIAN DRESS-PARADE SOLDIER. —The photograph herewitli rcprese*nts a Persian in the militarj'costume of an officer, his long recurved sword being the weapon which 
is worn by officers in that country upon all occasions. It is not an affected position which the subject has taken, for the Persians are, as they have been for centuries, noted for their habit 
of reclining whenever they are not activelj' engaged. When one Persian makes a social call upon another lie is invited to recline with his host upon a divan or rich carjiet. And even when 
eating, it i.< the custom to recline in the position .shown in the above illustration, and to iiermit this position to all persons while dining the table is set in the shape of a U, around the 
three sides of which the guests recline on richly upholstered and thickly padded benches, and use their hands unassisted by knives and forks. 


























A JAVANESE BRIDE AND GROOM.—From the far-away Fast Indies, from the tropics of the great islands of the Pacific, -vvhich Colum j s . 
out to reth ^^en trestedl his course by the New World, came tawny-skinned people to the Columbian Fair. Among, these islanders were a nun b 
o? T ivaneL slrplesTf th^ race, who have a history most ancient and wonderful. Their religion is ostensibly Mo lammedanisin. bu i 

the^relimon’of cefnouest rather than of faith, for they generally entertain the beliefs inherited from their remote ancestors, which is pohtheistic a 

Their custo^ns are'peculiar as their beliefs, but differ essentially from those of the Singalese and their 

northern neighbors, with whom they hold commercial intercourse. Marriage with them is only a convenience, and polygamy is 

marri'iL.es arLneouraged and the age at which contracts are usually made is when the boy reaches fourteen and the girl twehe. Such a a .g 

couple of t,.e« ve,r., u. .heir village in .he Mi.Uvay Waisauce, and was celebrated an t.upos.ug manner. A 

photograph of this young couple, taken a few days after their alliance, is gi\eu above. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. —The United States, while rapidly increasing its manufacturing interests, is still most largely an agricultural nation, and as a recog¬ 
nition of this superior industry the Great Agricultural Building was erected, a magnificent picture of which is here presented. This wondrous edifice was 800 feet long and 500 feet in width, 
with a floor space of nineteen acres, and though practically a single-storj’ structure the cost was |;6i8,ooo. The architecture, however, showed heroic treatment, and its ornamentation was 
more elaborate than that of any other large building ever constructed. The main entrance was 64 feet wide, commanded by Corinthian pillars 50 feet high, and from the rotunda rose a 
spacious dome 100 feet in diameter covered with gla.ss that lighted the interior in day time. A large loggia surrounded the building, and in the main vestibule were splendid pieces of statuary 
typifying agriculture. Indeed, there were scores of statues and pieces of sculpture, many of which are elsewhere particularly described. 
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PICTURESQUE TYPES OF THE fllDWAY.—In this gallery of the Plaisauce characters we have portraits of a Syrian swordsman; a Moorish lady; an Egyptian donkey driver; a 
Bulgarian gentleman; a Javanese girl, and a boy from Upper Egypt. 




































TYPES OF ALL NATIONS IN THE PLAISANCE. —Nearly all of the characters above pictured are described elsewhere in this serial. 'Ihe types herewith are as follows; An 
Egyptian boy; a fair Persian; a Bedouin; an Arab; Moorish dancing girls; and a Norwegian maid that attracted so many admirers in the Scandinavian cafe. 


































THE GREAT ALLIS ENGINE.—One of the sights in Machinery Hall was the colossal Allis engine, that supplied a greater part of the power used in driving the machinery within the 
building. The power was applied chieflv to two enormous dynamos, from which it was transmitted to smaller dynamos and shafting. In this transmission two seventy-two-inch belts were 
used, each of which drove a Westinghouse dynamo capable of developing 15,000 lights. Near by were other dynamos gaining their power from the same source and developing a total of 
158 000 lights. These transmitted a current through a switch-board two stories high and seventy-eight feet long, thence leading by cables running through a fire-])roof subway to all the 
buildings on the ground, providing power for the magnificent illuminations that made nights at the Fair so glorious. 



















INTERIOR VIEW OF ELECTRIC BUILDING.—A more wonderful, magical sight was never seen than that revealed by the marvelous displays of electrical apparatus, machinery and 
devices made in the Electric Building, the large central nave of which is herewith shown. In the foreground, at the left, are to be seen great electric lenses used in lighthouses ; a little 
beyond these is the Westinghouse pavilion, and next in the rear is the Edison section, beyond which is the Edison electric column, covered with five thousand electric globes. Beautiful as 
was the scene in daytime, the vast theatre of electric wonders was robed with a :nagical splendor at night, which made it infinitely more gorgeous. It was a hull of marvels, a museum 
of enchantments, where the eye of curiosity was almost blinded by bewilderment and dazzled by surprises. No pen can ever describe the matchless illumination of that fairy-like exhibition, 
or fittingly picture the glories of the displays. B'ortunately, our photograph preserver at least a daylight view of the general appearance of the hall and the wonderful exhibits therein. 
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OTHER TYPES OF THE AlIDWAY.—Tlie ethnologist might have gone no furtlier than the Colnnibian Fair to find the races of the world and practically study their characteristic*, 
for it was the assembling place of a remarkable variety, all of whom are pictured in th s serial. The types above are: A girl from the Himalayan country, a Coreau young man and girl; 
an Egyptian donkey boy; an Indian scout; two } oung Javanese girls, and a Mexican damh’. 



































A PROCESSION OF THE NATIONS.—Passing before the wondering eyes of Fair vi.sitors, along the Plaisance, was a remarkable vision, comprehending nearly every semi-civilized 
tj-pe of the world. The photographs herewith include a Turkish athlete, the Corean Commissioner, a Javanese actress, a girl from Johore, two Coreau girls, and a Turkish gentleman. 














































ROTUNDA OF THE FINE ART PALACE. —The pholograph here presented is another and more extensive N-iew of the United States exhibit of sculpture, in the rotunda of Fine Art 
Hall. Some of the figures are shown, from other points of observation, in previous views, but the principal statue—excepting that of Washington—here seen was not included amon tl 
statuary shown in other photographs of the same section in tliis serial. The strikingly beautiful life-size marble figure in the left foreground is “Christ and the Little Child ’’ Iw^alf 
sculptor who modeled the heroic bronze statue of Washington. It is an exquisite piece, ranking witli Rotlolpho Bernardelli’s marble of “ Chri.st and the Adulteress ’ ' ' 

be a companion. To the left of this group is seen, distantly, a figure representing “Young Sophocles leading the chorus of Victor}- after the battle of Salamis ’ 
of Pan, Hercules, model for a Caryatid, and Diana and the Lion. 


to which it ought to 
On the right are statues 













































DOOR AND GALLERY OF THE LinOQES CATHEDRAL. —A beautiful and classical work is the architecture and carving of the door to the Cathedral of Limoges, a repro¬ 
duction of w'hich was shown in the Art Palace, French section. The building was a sixteenth century structure, extremely elegant, as characterized the architecture of churches and 
public buildings of that period. On the left is a beautiful marble group by Magnier, representing “ A Nymph and Cupid.” In front of the doorway is a statue of “A Shepherd and Little 
Satyr,” by Coysevox. The sculptor who reproduced in plaster the door and fa5ade shown in the photograph, was Pierrie. In the foreground is a vase of the seventeenth century nio<lcled 
by Lehongre. 











































CHARACTERS IN THE MIDWAY. The several types represented in the above illustrations are: a Persian; Algerian chief and girls; a Hindostanee- a Turk- 
a girl that danced at the Eiffel Tower Exhibition. ’ ’ ’ 


group of Eigyptians, and 


























































THE MIDWAY CONGRESS OF RACES.—Other representatives of Oriental peoples are pictured above as follows: The Hungarian Quartette, that sang in the Moorish Theatre; 
Siindialcse man, wife and daugliter; a Javanese family; two girls from India; a Buddhist repre.sentative to the Congress of Religions; and a Corean father and son. 



















































DOORWAY OF THE CATHEDRAL OF BORDEAUX. —Elsewhere in this serial is a photograph showing a three-tpiarter view of this splendidly sculptured doorway of the west fa5ade 
of the Bordeaux Cathedral, and also some of the effigies and statues adjacent. Immediately in front is the beautiful marble tomb of I'rancis II., finely carvt'd and covered with allegoric 
figures typical of the rigorous life and heavenl}’ aspiration of that French ruler, husband of the beautiful but Unfortunate Marj*, Queen of Scots. On the right is a statue entitled “ A 
Hamadryad and Child,” and on the left a companion figure representing ‘‘The Garonne River,” both the work of Coysevox. 
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of machinery hall.—a chaniiing perspective scene is herewith presented, affording an elegant view of the central avenue of Machinery Hall, extending a length 

. , ^ ^ ^ building was a inar\clous exhibit of tne most perfect machinery ever devised by the genius of man, performing work witli what seemed to be the highest 

^ 11 ' t'o ^ ainazenient of \isitors whichever way they turned to make their examinations. There were machines at work turning out needles, pins, buttons, thimbles, and 

r 1 . i ' ' G "very c leap and common, but which everybody wonders how they' are produced. In other sections were giant trip-hammers pounding with the most tremendous 

u ^ responsue to the touch of an operator as the most delicate instrument. Here all nations presented respective!v specimens of the finest and most perfect machinery invented 

by their subjects, and the exhibition was thus the grande.st of the kind t-ver made. 






























A REMARKABLE DIVERSITY OF NATEONALITIES.-A v-isit to the Midway was like a trip around the world, introrluciiii: as ii 
types photo,t;ra|.he.l above, aret A Javanese R.rl, pUnnp and pretty; an Algerian girl; a girl from Xaaareth; a Japanese lady a tloorisl 

herself by walkuitj all the way from New York to Chicago, to attend the Fair. ^ * oorisl 


did representatives of nearly every nation. The 
ballet girl; and an old lady who distinguished 







































A riACilSIFICENT PICTURE OF INTERIOR OF AGRICULTURAL HALL. —One of Ihc most comprehensive photographic views that was taken of the interior of any World’s Fair 
building is herewith ])resented. While it does not afford a j^articular sight, in detail, of anv single exhibit, the ]5icturc reveals at one expansive glance the general appearance of nearly the 
whole interior of that stupendous hall, in which was gathered the grandest, as it was the largest, collection of farm products that the human eye ever looked upon. Di.stinct ])hotographs 
of particular exhibits will be found elsewhere in this serial, but beautiful as thev are, no other can erpial the impres.sive, comprehensive and charming view of the colossal hall that is here 
.shown. 































NORTH VIEW, BETWEEN ELECTRICITY AND MANUFACTURES BUILDING.—The point of obsei^-ation from which the above photograph was taken was the northwest corner 

of Agricultural Building, looking across the plaza in front of that structure, and the Grand Basin. The view is a very pleasing one, exposing as it does the whole east front of Electricity 
Building, extending its 600 feet of length along the east lagoon, and the two beautiful bridges that afforded passage to Manufactures Hall, directly from the north and south ends of the 
former. Away beyond, indicating in a measure the great extent of the Fair Grounds, are to be seen the tops of some of the large buildings in the northern section, the whole embracing a 
charming panorama that suggests a city of incomparable splendor, such as indeed it w’as. 











































CENTRE OF THE FRENCH STATUARY SECTION.—Several of the figures to be seen in the accompanying photograph will be recoj^iiized in other pictures of the series, hut though 
the statues are repeated the views are taken from different positions and are beautiful enough to justify their presentation in other illustrations. The statuary pieces most easily distinguished 
are “Aurora,” by IMichel; “I'ox,” a pointer, by I'ougues; “ The Blind Man and the Paralytic,” by INIichel; “ The First Born,” by Levasseur; “Nymph Kcho,” by Goudez; “A \ ohmteer 
Soldier of 1776,” bv Choppin; “Joan of Arc,’’by Chapu; “Man of the Stone Age,” by Fremiet; and a foreshortened figure on the scpiare pedestal in the foreground, of “The Martyr 
St. Catherine,” by Pompon. 
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THE H 0 - 0 -I)E.N, OR PHCENIX BIRD BUILDING ERECTED BY JAPAN.— The Japanese are too closely identified with their very close Chinese neighbors to be free from the 
gruesome superstitions which particularly distinguish the latter people; but it was with some surprise the Fair officials learned that the space allotted to Japan would be occupied by a building 
imitative of the most famous temple on that island, at Kioto, which was erected some centuries ago to perpetuate a remarkable fable. For the construction of an imitation of the Phceuix Bird 
Temple on Wooded Island, the Mikado contributed 550,000 from his private fortune, and sent over Japanese carpenters to do the work under the direction of Mr. Tegima, the Commis.siouer 
The building was finished in May, 1S92, and pre.sented to Chicago, so that it will remain a permanent feature of Jack.son Park, but rather as a curiosity than as a beautiful addition to the 
Park attractions. The original Temple is Siiid to be the most charming structure in Japan, but if so the countr>’ cannot justly lay claim to being architecturally magnificent. 
















































SANTA MARIA, THE FLAGSHIP OF COLUMBUS.— Tlie object of supreme interest at the Great Exposition was umiuestionably the replica of Cohnnhus’ flaj^ship, the Santa Maria, 
which came across the Atlantic as the yift of Spain, to revive and illustrate the j^lorious achievement of the first Admiral of the Western Sea. I his \csscl of tlic past, a counterfeit relic of 
the middle ages, a cumbersome carack of the days of chivalry, sailed out of the harbor of anticpiity in full life of the long ago, from the Old W orld to the New, wafted by the blessings and 
benedictions of Provitlence. The Santa iMaria was built by the Spanish government after designs submitted by the most learned archeologists, and is an exact reproduction in every iletail 
of construction and equipment of Columbus’ flagship. Her dimensions are 63 feet over all, 20 feet beam, and io }4 feet depth of hold. She sailed out of Palos harbor in Pebruary, 1893, and 
arrived safely, under escort of the Bennington, at Hampton Roads, Ap.il 21 following. Thence she proceeded to Chicago, by way of the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes, manned 
by a Spanish crew who remained on her until the close of the Exposition. 



























THE WHITE HORSE INN. —One of the very interesting buildings situated in the north end of the I'air grounds is that so admirably shown in the photograph printed alxive. It acquired 
great reputation by reason of the fact that the buiUiing was an exact reproduction, both in size and construction, of an old country inn at Ipswich, England, immortalized by Dickens in 
his fcimous Pickwick papers. In the gabletl balcony room shown in the left end of the building, is where Pickwick is fabled to have had his adventure with the old maid. And other rooms 
were pointed out as the places where similar aiwcryphal escapades occurred described by the great novelist. The original building is very old, its history dating back certainly as far as la'o 
The reproduction was used at the Pair as a restaurant, where the cooking and service was severely English, and where the bar was attended by genuine English bar-maids. " ^ * 
















































THE JOHORE BUNGALOW VILLAGE. —The Malay Pctiinsula, a narrow strip of land separated from the island of Sumatra by the Malacca Straits, and whose metropolis is Singapore, 
was represented at the World's I'air by commissioners appointed by the Sultan of Johore, and made a very creditable showing. The exhibits from that remote land were made in the 
Agricultural Building, but besides these there was a bungalow—or native house of thatch and boards - village on the Midway, photograph of which is here shown. Johore being quite near 
to Sumatra and Java, and its merchants trading extensively with the natives of those islands, there are many similar characteristics between the two peoples in dress, customs, and the 
arcliitecture of their buildings, though the Johoreans dominate, through their quick intelligence, great courage, and immense wealth. The houses, as will be seen, have the characteristic 
peculiar to the East India region bordering the sea, of being considerably elevated, and also in the general use of bamboo and palm leaves for roofing. The bungalow village was not an 
object of much interest, and comparatively few persons visited it. 























































REPRESENTATIVES OF THE DAHOniAN CANNIBALS.—In another part of this series of Worhl's Fair photographs is a description of the more remarkalde and cliar t* ' ’ 
customs of the Dahomey cannibals. The picture herewith exhibits two of these representatives who have begun to adapt themselves to the new conditions of their .\merican su r 

Dahomey the climate is tropical, so that clothing is unnecessary, save as a badge of semi-decency, but the Dahomians were not long on exhibition at the IMidwav Village b -fore tl 
a pride to imitate their vi.sitors. Accordingly, we observe the two specimens above, habited in a conglomerate raiment of old coat and the American flag as a distinction of the male s 
a cast-olT dress, parti-colored with patches, and split so as to admit of its being worn neglifi^e, distinguishing the female. They also picked up several expressions, among tvhich”a recTies 
“ Chicago beer ” was most frecpiently u.sed in their limited conversatioti with visitors; but when the pinching weather of October winds and fro.st attacked their bare limbs the Dahonn^ 


interest in everything except desire to return to their native country. 


nans lost 











1 4.41., tii-iflc l)v tlie “ Hfrlin Socielv for the Kducation of 

GERMAN EDUCATIONAL EXHIlilT.-Thc l.I.olofcnapl. h.rc Llrucli...., who cnvcrtol h’is own ho.no into 

thoPooplo." I'cslato,/.! is .loar lo the worl.l as the author o ° ^ ^ »„„„ heca.ne known a.i.l is .low use.! ... 

orplia.i asylum ami bekaii teachi.ij- the ii.m..a-s by object les o I , e„teiii. ami the meinory of these two great Oeruian eilucators 

-puy .,.a,.e m .0 Libera. At. ..1..,.. ...0 ner,.., society. 























































ONE OF THE GREAT ENGINES IN MACHINERY BUILDING.-The largest electric generator that was ever built was that of the General Electric Company with a 
3000 horse-power, .ind costing Jloo.coo. Nent to thi.s monster was the Allis Kngine, photograph of which is .shown above. This enormons piece of machinerv weilhcl -2- tons a T '’ > 

tlurt.v-lon cylnnler a man s.v feet tall conl.I walk without stooping. The belts that ran on its two pulley wheels were each si. feet wide, and the power ,t e.e'rted was emial tT 2t^ hle^ 
lo move this iron giant a .special traveling crane had to be built, the track of which may be seen in the photograph. ^ 1 'll to 2000 horses. 



































THE (jREATEST LOCOMOTIVE IN ENGLAND.— The mighty “ Lord of the Isles” deserves a palace and a long rest, for it was in service for forty years, and for half that time wore 
the honors of being the fastest engine in ICngland. It was exhiljited at the London Fair of 1851, and drew admiration from every one for the speed with which it had dail\ co\ered the 
distance betw'een London and Bath, the rate often exceeding sixty miles per hour. This was a marvelous speed twenty-five years ago, bnt the New \ork Central Railroad exhibited the 
famous engine No. 999, which for a short spnrt ran at a speed of 112 miles per hour, and which makes 90 and too miles, for short distances, nearly every day. ‘‘Lord of the Isles” and No. 
999 were the most commanding objects of interest among all the exhibits in transportation Building. 































A WONDERf-UL DECORATION IN GRAINS AND GRASSES.— Agricultural Hall was made, by the arts of the decorator, oue of the most 
beautiful departments of the Great Fair. Those interested in products of the farm found more to please and gratify their tastes than exhibits of giant 
pumpkins, immense cereals and phenomenal growths that attested careful and intelligent cultivation. Nearly every .State made displays of the products 
that .showed the adaptation of their respective .soils, and many of them combined the decorator’s art in their di.splays of grains and grasses. Our photo- 
grapli jiresents a view of a highly ornate section of the Crreat Hall, embellished with a marvelously ta,stefnl and aVtistic arrangement of ears of corn, 
blades of gra.ss, heads of wheat, etc. The columns were covered with exquisite designs, and the ceilings, friezes and cornices were frescoed with similar 
products, as shown in the charming illustration. 



















































A VIEW OF THE SPANISH STATUARY SECTION.—.Spain was less represented in the statnary exhibit of Art Hall than other leading nations, bnt the s])eciinens sho^\n \sere 
without exceptions noble examples of the work of the first scnlptors of the age. In the picture above are to be seen a large plaster entitled, “A Struggle for Life, In Gme.s ta -mg O'" 
r„ln.oruuiy i,. the are,.,,; a,.other f,„c ,,ro„p ia I'arara's ■■ la.bor'a Rewar,I," also of plaater, „,„1 a aubli.he ...arble f.gure of -Cbnat .be A.lalterea.," by Kotlolpbo 
elsewhere particularly ,lescribe,l. “ The Genius of War," is tlie work of Diique, repfeseiitetl as a mail teasing a.i eagle. The arcbiteetural motlelb bltown are p aster i esigns or mo, en. nn 
ings, exhibited by Spanish architects. 

























INTERIOR OF THE FORESTRY BUILDING.—The department of Forestry at the World’s Fair was one of the most complete and best managed of the many into which the great 
Exposition was divided. A large building was erected near the lake front in which the forest exhibit was made, an interior \ie\\ ol which is here presented. Comparativeh- few World's I'air 
visitors were attracte<l to the building, because of a belief, no doubt, that few things of interest were to be seen there ; yet the exhibits there made were exceedingly attractive. Nearly every' 
State, and many foreign nations, were represented in the displays, which includetl woods of the most beautiful grains, often polished like marble, and show ing exquisite coloring, soft, varied, 
and reflective as glass. Many novelties were also exhibited, illustrative of the wide range of usefulness of wood for decorative purposes. 
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ROUTE OF THE INTRAMURAL RAILWAY.— A novelty and great convenience at the World’s Tair was the elevated intramural railway, which pursued a somewhat tortuous course 
generally near the boundary of the grounds and at a height that afforded a most satisfactory view of nearly all the buildings. It was operated by electricity, the electric circuit being completed 
by the use of a third rail in’ preference to the trolley system. Our photograph pictures a section of the road that pa.ssed close to the vState Buildings, the view being toward the south. 
vSeveral of the Governmeut and State structures are clearly shown in the picture, and likewise their several locations as respects each other. Upon the left-hand margin of the photograph is 
seen a small portion of the wall that protected the lake front of the grounds. The low-towered structure in the foreground is Iowa’s Building. 
















































MICHKiAN’S (iRAIN DISF^I.AY.— Amontr the novel and picturesque exhiluLs that diversified the displays in Aj^ricultural lhhldini( was that made 
by .Michigan, as shown in the jihotogra])!] above. In this beautiful exhibition wheat alone was seen, but it was fantastically arranged in the stalk and in 
the grain to rejire-sent many figures, the most interesting of which were the family of parents and children here shown, arrayed in the golden iiroducts 
of the field. 



SOUTH DAKOTA’S EXHIBI P.—Scarcely le.ss curious, and (piite as interesting, was the structure built of Hour sacks r n -r- 

e^.b,t or .So„U. nauota. The .hsplav ilh.s.rale., the K.-.nvU, of .ho noaroai.. i,., f.„.,. .he .vhooay oh, i, .i, 

.M. cal of s., co» coaMucho. The cxposilioa of Hoar fron, the .vhoal i,r„cl.,ct of Dakola .vas a remarkable one, very help J to ho S ate a ^ 
evidence of the adaptation of her soil to the growth of the great cereals. ^ ^ 

















































AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF CALIFORNIA AM) OKLAHOMA.—No one could easily tire of the magnificent and novel sights which changed like a kaleido.scope at every step 
of advance before the wondering gaze of visitors to Agricultural Iluilding. In the views before us there is seen not a conipari.son but an associated jiicturc of the grain exhibits of California 
and Oklahoma. The great .stalks of corn displayed by the former were fourteen feet high and carried as many as three monster ears each, samples of which are seen disposed about the base 
of the .shock, that is garnished with immense sheaves of wheat. 

Oklahoma, though just emerged from the rule of Indian chiefs, made a grain exhibit which jilaced her in the front rank of great producing sections. Ihe pavilion in which specimens 
of her grain was shoiwn, was handsomely dressed in exquisite designs that presented a most beautiful sight, as well as illustrated the capacity of her soil, lately reclaimed from savages and 
disuse. i 

































LAOOON AM) TRANSPORTATION BUILDING.—In previous illustrations are presented the Golden Doorway of the Transportation Ruil H t 

charming three-quarters view of the front of that innne.ise structure and the Lagoon upon which it bordered. The building was almost severely 11""’ "e Iiave a 

decorator made a lavish display of his art in its exterior ornamentation. The great structure was particularly imposing as seen from the I a<roon al \"-T treatment but tlie 

and iLs width was 256 feet. The cupola in the centre was 165 feet high and its galleries were reached by eight elevators. In addition to\he builTi’^'r length of 960 feet 

co\ering nine acres of ground, in which were numerous railroad tracks sixteen feet apart. Within the structure was a remarkable display of eve • ^ there was a triangular annex 

portation, from a giant engine and luxurious coaches to a flying machine. It was a wonderful building with more wonderful exhibits. conceivable thing appertaining to trans- 
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THH SOUTHWEST TERRITORIES,—The photograph lierewith gives an excellent view of the territorial building representing Arizona, Oklahoma and New Mexico. The 
architecture is Spanish, that fulfills conception of an airy yet languorous southern home, in the desert-begirted great Southwest. Specimens of giant cactus, bearded ])ahn, beds of creeping 
cacti, and century plants, are living reminders of burning .sands, but within the building were proofs of jiroductive .soil and lands rich in minerals. A broad veranda extended the length 
of the building, and a roof garden invited visitors to a charming retreat, .shaded during the day by luxuriant vegetation and open enough by night to woo the .soft winds and allow the 
moonbeams to struggle through, and cast their checkered rays upon the floor. It was an ideal re.sting ])lace. 
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AN 01 , 1 ) DUTCH \VINDMII,L.— On tlie west bank of South Pond, 1 )ack of tiie Agricultural Building, was a group of old-time windmills and the 
newest air motors. Among the former was a reproduction of an old Holland mill, which was built about the time of the close of the Revolution. The 
mill, though crotchety with infirmities, still .swung its weather-beaten arms through the air and did duty as a cocoa grinder. Within its tower were Dutch 
maidens in bright dresses and wooden shoes serving cups of hot cocoa to visitors, and giving back glance for ogle, in the old-time style. The mill was 
a great curiosity, not only becau.se it was a relic of the past, but also because the main timbers used in the tower were taken from a mill that ground 
flour and meal for the first settlers of Amsterdam, New York, and for soldiers of the Revolution. 



































SANTA BARBARA’S EXHIBIT OF OLIVE OIL.—Another one of the many curious ami attractive displays in California’s State JluildiiiK was 
one which is shown in the i)hotoj^raph above. California luis lon*!^ been famous as a fruil-])roducing State as well as a big yielder of gold, but in the last 
few years her wealth has l>een immenselv increased by the enlargement of her orchards of butternuts, almonds, ami especially olives, the raising of these 
latter, and the extracting of olive oil, being now one of the State’s most profitable imlu.stries. Santa Barbara County produces immense (piantities 
of olive.s, and sustains numerous olive presses. The large obelisk, .standing fifty feet high, shown in the illustration, was made of bottles of olive oil 
manufactured in the county. It was a novel e.xhibit and attracted very great attention. 





























































UTAH TERRITORY BUILDING. —A very crediUtble structure was the one erected by Utah in which to receive visitors from the Territon,-, and in which to quarter tl 
to represent her at the Fair. The hnilding, located in the extreme north portion of the grounds, was 50 x 90 feet, and of an ornate st^de of architecture costing appointed 

handsomely finished and divided into main' rooms, those in the second story being devoted to office quarters and Territorial exhibits. The approach was heneath^^ interior was 

counterpart of one in front of the official quarters of the president of the Mormon Church, Salt Lake City. To the right, and within the yard, was an excellent hfe\s^'” "^lieh was a 
Young, the pedestal of which is seen in the illustration, between the coliiTnns of the eagle-supporting arch. ^ statue of Brigham 















































WEST FRONT OF THE GOVERNflENT BUILDING. —The view herewith is across Wooded Island looking directly at the west front of the Government Building. This structure 
commanded almost as much attention as any other building on the ground, notwithstanding it has been pronounced by architects as being twin brother to that other monstrosity, the 
Illinois Building. The domical treatment of these structures has been condemned, but it certainly made them prominent. This dome was 120 feet in diameter, and 275 feet high, to the 
pinnacle, while the building measured 350x420 feet, with projecting central bays on each front. The co.st was $400,000. But if its architecture was more impo.sing than graceful, the 
marvelous range of exhibits which it contained compensated for all deficiencies of constructive style. Most of these remarkable displays are both illustrated and described in other pages of 
this serial. 


















































THE BRAZILIAN (iOVERNMENT BUIl^DINd. —At tlie head of North Pond, in a sightly location, was the beautiliil Praz.lian structure licre 
photograpiied. The ground plan was a Greek cross, with dimensions of 148X 14S feet, and the style of architecture was the very ornate I'rench Renais¬ 
sance. In the fa5ades and stylobate of the dome were Indian figures allegoric of the Brazilian Republic. The columns supporting the four pediments 
were of the chaste Corinthian style, with a rich entablature. The appearance was charming, and the design was both appropriate and convenient. Cost 
of tile building was $go,ooo. 
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I HE OLD l..OCi CABIN. Clo.se to the Model \V orkingman'.s Iloine and the I'rench Colonies exhiliit wa.s the Old Log Cabin, a tvpical home of 
the pioneer, erected by some Louisville distillers in which to make their exhibits. The materials used in its construction were logs, tile, and stucco, while 
the quaint building was enclosed by a rustic fence and surrounded by a charming flower-garden. Among the exhibits were samples of whiskey, and an 
old-time still, common enough a hundred years ago, but which survives now only in secluded sections where the moonshiner is not liable to the 
interruptions of civilization or attacks from revenue officers. 



















































THREE DANCING GIRLS FROH EGYPT.— Visitors to the Midway I’laisance theatres will recognize at once in the photographs herewith three 
girls who delighted spectators hy their contortion dances in the Egyptian theatre. While their exhibitions were sen.sationally, if not sensually, amusing, 
the girls were not otherwi.se calculated to attract attention save it be by their imnu)dest costumes. Writers of Oriental stories have created the impression 
among the uninformed that hourisof the East are sylph-like and beautiful; but close contact reveals them as we behold them here, destitute of animation, 
fonnless as badly-stuffed animals, as homely as owls, and graceless as stall-fed bovincs. But truth compels us to add that the dancing girls in the Midway 
were not the best types of their race either in fonn or character, and that their abdominal muscles were the only portions of anatomy or mind which 
showed any cultivation, while these, to their shame, were displayed to serv’e the basest uses. 
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A COMPANY OF SOUDANESE.—From the intertropical regions of Africa came the troupe of Soudanese photographed above. The space alone the Midwav r 

before their arrival at Chicago that it was necessary to locate them in the rear of the Cairo street, so hidden from the throng of visitors that a great manv persor fa ri T "I 

These people from equatorial lands of the savage continent were rather small of stature and wore a fierce and repulsive aspect. Thev were intenselv black but vet ha^fe ro 

features of the negro, aside from color, and are brave to a de.gree as well as intensely zealous, characteristics well proved bv the heroism displaved bv thein as' folloLr ^^hpiognomic 

were quick in action, inclineu to be humorous, and very proud of the trophies of human bones which some of them wore. The women were better featured than i} 

children were as comical as young monkeys, affording infinite amusement to visitors. The men were armed with swords and lances, with which thev irave soiritPd ^vl,;i f 
a mad encounter. ^ spiriieci exiiibits. at times simulating 
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THE IRISH VILLAGE AND BLARNEY CASTLE. —To the efforts of Mrs. PTnest Hart and Lady Aberdeen were due the reproduction of Blarney Ca.stle and the construction of the 
Iri.sh Villaj^e shown in the photo'^raph. The location of the.se remarkable exhibits was on the south side of the Midway, near the Illinois Central Railroad Station. I'acing the gate of the 
Village, which was towered and crenelated in faithful replication of the St. Lawrence Gate at Drogheda, were ruins of the great banqueting hall of Donegal Ca.stle, and all around were signs 
of village industry, bu.sy girls weaving, embroidering, spinning, crocheting and other semi-dome.stic and manufacturing employments. The Village occupied .several acres of sjxice, and among 
the many curiosities there exhibited were ecclesiastical ve.stment.s, wood carving.s, jewelry, paintings, a round tower 120 feet high, hole stones, cromlechs, cro.s.ses, iron work, and, most 
intere.sting of all, the Wi.shing Chair of the Giants’ Causeway. Vithin the enclo.sure also was a reproduction of Blarney Castle, with what was averred to be the genuine Blarney stone 
hanging right where so many thousands have ki.ssed it, and then gone away to be disappointed. 

































































A GROUP OF ESQUIMAUX.—Near the entrance gate at Fifty-seventh street was the Esquimau village, comprising a population of fifty-seven 
natives, of all ages, and six dogs. It was an interesting, even though a rather repulsive, place to visit, replete with curiosities peculiar to these Arctic 
jieople. In the village were displayed .sledges, spears, canoes, stone lamps, image.s, ivory carvings, seal oil, and whales’ blubber. The natives occasionally 
wore their fur clothing in the early days of the Fair, but during the summer months they suffered greatly from the heat. 



THii IIAY I’IAN l:,\MIBII.—Williin the Ilayti Building, elsewhere described, were natural products, and displays of the deft handiwork of those 
We.st Indies jieople, including coffee, sugar, liqueurs, syrups, minerals, plants, and native women’s work in the form of such articles as hats, matting, 
chairs, rugs, etc. Here were to be seen a great variety of useful manufactures wrought from palm fibres, and a hut constructed of the same material, 
illustrating the extensive use made by the natives of the palm tree. 

























A GROUP OF ESQUIMAUX.—Near the entrance gate at Fifty-seventh street was the Esquimau village, comprising a population of fifty-seven 
natives, of all ages, and six dogs. It was an interesting, even though a rather repulsive, place to visit, replete with curiosities peculiar to the.se Arctic 
people. In the village were di.splayed .sledges, spears, canoes, stone lamps, images, ivory carvings, seal oil, and whales’ blubber. The natives occasionally 
wore their fur clothing in the early daj'S of the Fair, but during the .summer months they suffered greatly from the heat. 



THE HAVriAiN EXHIBII.—Within the Ilayti Building, elsewhere described, were natural products, and displays of the deft handiwork of those 
West Indies people, including coffee, .sugar, liqueurs, syrups, minerals, plants, and native women’s work in the form of such articles as hats, matting, 
chairs, rugs, etc. Here were to be seen a great variety of useful manufactures wrought from palm fibres, and a hut constructed of the same material, 
illustrating the extensive use made by the natives of the palm tree. 





























BUILDINGS rHAF REPRESENTED THE FRENCH Ct)L 0 N 3 ES.—A ])orlioii of tlio I'rciich Oovcrnnirnt Ivxliibit were biiildinjrs tvj)ical of 
the Fieiich possessions in various parts of the world, uiakiiifi; specially prominent the Island Colonics, as shown in the illustration, but includinf^ also 
possessions in Central Africa and Ton([nin. Some of the structures were H^'ht booths made of bamboo, bark and leaves, but others were substantial and 
a few ornate, after the manner of the architecture of the countries which they typified. 



A SPICE EXHIBIT.—The second illustration shows an cx-hibit made in Manufactures hnildiiiK by the firm whost; name is iirominently disiilaved 
The arrangement of the goods in cases was very unique, and the jiavilion was rendered grotesrpie by a Chinese design ornamented with heads of 
indescribable creatures that seemed to laugh, leer, scowl and threaten the passing crowds. 


















































INTERIOR OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL BUILDING.—On the main fioor of the Inhhhn.t^. as will he seen by the view here printerl, were exhibited collections illustrative of North 
American tribes, comprisinii costumes, utensils, implements, ornaments, etc. In the same section were exhibited specimens of the handiwork of Rritish Columbian Indians and original 
peoples of Canada. As a central group in the main hall was the very instructive exhibit made by Greece, showing ancient Grecian art and arclueology chronologically arranged, on both 
sides of which were arranged small exhibits from Assyria, Egypt and Rome. Extending across the hall was a section devoted to religious symbols and folk-lore, where were displayed idols, 
ceremonial objects, amulets, charms and various other articles connected with religious observances of all tiines and countries. The collection was the most complete that was ever made, and 

formed an exhibition of extraordinary interest. 







































A SIDF VIEW OF THE AUSTRIAN SECTION.—Our photograph represents a side entrance to the Austrian Section, in Manufactures Building, shortly before the Exposition vas 
officially o LIl There were „un,er„..s visitor., to the Brour.ds for n.c.ths before the sections were even ready to receive the displays, and onr preUne herewith was taken wh.le workmen 
were puUing the Austrian house in order for the wonderful exhibits which were brought into it two weeks later, and elsewhere shown and described in this senes. 
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JAPANESE EXHIBIT IN ART HALL.-T he far-away country of Japan, Hie land of imaginary demons and dragons^ but withal a country whose civilization is both ancient and great, 
was becomingly represented at the tireat Fair, and particularly in the splendid Art Palace. Onr picture presents a view of a part of the Japane.se section, in which the Government colors are 
conspicuous. The very large bronze eagle in the foreground was the work of Okazaki, who has never seen America. Other figures are a woo<l carving representing “ Shoko, the Devil Driver,” 
by Takenonchi, and ‘‘ KinKaji, a Temple,” the work of Hada. In the room were also several very handsome paintings, screens, and beautifulh- carved ivory figures, evidencing the refined 
tastes, splendid conceptions, and remarkable artistic creations of the Japanese. 










































EGYPTIAN GIRL IN STREET OF CAIRO.—In all counlrifs where Mo.sleiuisin prevails il is eoiiiiuoii for ladies to wear a veil over the lower 
half of the face when appearing on the street. The custom is hot srj rigidl v observed a.s tormcrly, and in India it has almost entirely disappeared. 
\mong the Persians and Hgvptians, however, it is still a general practice, and will no doubt continue, for in tluwe countnesthe immigration of foreigners 
has failed to innuence the customs of the natives. In the street of Cairo at the World's Imir there was exhilhte.l the peculiar manners of the Kgyptiatis. 
and a veiled lady was of course one of the curious objects displayed, though she did not always appear in that unsightly disguise, thus proving that she 
was not a slave to this reephremeut of all Mohammedan women. 




















A SECTION OF NORTH 
The coliimnated structure ou the 

and in the west are to be caught _ . .. .. .. . __-"iLt wuuks wnose i 

in the north grounds was tolerated through some inscrutable judgment that certainly had no remote relation to wisdom. Visitors to this section were offended bv the noisome 1 
indescribable filth that distinguished the south shore, produced by scores of these fowls, which marred the beauty of that portion of the grounds, and actually brought it into disre^ut^^ 
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A SCENE OF riARVELOUS SPLENDOR.— The vista here presented is one of almost inconceivable magnificence, exposing as it does the jewel-setting in the ring of World’s Fair 
architectura. splendors. There is about this view a realization of the imaginary cities built by genii to amaze the califs of Oriental fancy; a dream of fairyland perpetuated in an actual 
creation; a marvelous vi.sion developed into substance. The photograph exhibits the scene with a vividness and clearness that seems to bring us into the real presence of the glories that 
spread themselves in a panorama of bewildering beautv before the wonderful Court of Honor. Playing fountains in iridescent hues, sculptured columns, graceful statuary simulating nature, 
a lake whose bo.soni is flecked w th pretty crafts, bridges of hand.some proportions, and buildings as grand and charming as Phidias ever conceived, more splendid than kings of Greece or 
Carthage ever saw. The view is from the corner of ISIachiuery Hall looking north-eastward to Manufactures Building. 






























THE CEYLON COURT. —Oue of the most curiously ornate buildings erected by foreign nations was that known as the Ceylon Court, a structure 
having two wings facing respectively north and south, projecting from an octagonal rotunda. The extreme length was 145 feet and the width 50 feet. 
The style of architecture was Dravidian, adopted from the ancient temples whose ruins are so frequently to be met with in Ceylon. It was constructed 
entirely of native woods, that were fa.shioned and made ready for joining together before being .shipped to America. It contained four beautifully 
carved stairway.s, which were abso copied from ancient temples, with figures of evil spirits, cobras, geese, and fabulous creatures. 'Jhe decorations were 
marvelously rich and intricate, and the cost was $ 60 , 000 . 



THE WASHINGTON STATE BUILDING. —In remarkable contrast with the above, was Washington’s State Building, a very large structure 
140x220 feet, built of immense logs as au exhibit of her lumber resources. Some of these were 52 inches in diameter and 120 feet long, the largest 
that the railroad was able to transport. The building was oue of the great features of the Fair, as was also the varied display of native products 
exhibited therein. The cost was |40,ooo. 
















































GLADSTONE’S AX AND WOOD EXHIBIT. —All the civilized world has heard of (lladsloiie as a wood-cho])])er, wliose sturdy arm has shown 
itself in Hawarden forest as well as in Parliament. It was proper therefore to place on exhibition, in the I'orestry Building, an ax which the great Prime 
Minister and statesman used, accompanied by written documents proving its distinguished ownership. But probably more interesting than the ax were 
the sections of trees shown, one of which was from the greatest of California redwoods, the girth of which at the time of the landing of Columbus is 
indicated by the arrow. The bamboos partially shown in the picture extended to a height of seventy-five feet. 



kEPRODUCnON OF RUINS OF YUCATAN. -lvF' \vh( rf is shown a large; bui li-ss disii’icl view of .a re])rodiu ti"n, in ])a]iier nuu lie, of \lu 
ruins of am ii-nt Uxtual. or Ibuisc of the Nuns, in Yucat iu, Tliis arelucologic architectural exhibit was loeate'l near the Alaska village, with which it 
was in curious contrast, thus bringing together in rivalry .sinmge spcciineus from tropical and arctic climc.s. One, ho^vever, showed a high state 
of extinct civilization, the other presenting e.xamples of present savagery. 






























BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST SHOW. —The Worlil’s Fair did not wholly monopolize the interest of visitors, for there were many side-shows near bv 
patronage. Next to the Fair itself, however, was Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Exhibition, which occupied ten acres of space between Sixty-first and Sixty-third str^ets^' ^ liberal 

grounds, and entertained in a period of six months 4,000,000 of people. His troupe comprised two hundred Indians, of various tribes, and companies each of^A^^^'^ outside the Exposition 
German. Mexican, Cossack and Arabian cavalry, besides cowboys, vaqueros, female riders, dancing der\-ishes, athletes, rifle experts, bucking ponies, a herd of buffa”oT'^^”' ^’'^uch, 

expositional of the great plains and rough riders of the world. In the photograph above. Colonel Cody (Buffalo Bill) is seen standing at his tent door with :Mai ^ attractions 

behind a bevy of fearless female riders. ’ lager rank Burke on his left, 




























A PANORAMIC VIEW FROM THE NORTHEAST.—A very charming sight is presented in the above jdiotograph, taking in a very large section of the Fair grounds and ])icturnig 
with great distinctness the iMerchants’ Tailoring Building, in the foreground, and the massive Woman’s Building. The former was 94 feet square, of a Grecian tenqdc slyle, and as hand¬ 
somely finished in the interior as its beautiful exterior ai)pearance might indicate. The walls were .splendidly frescoed with eight .scene.s, representing as many periods in dress evolution and 
reform, and the details were more elaborate than are to be seen in any permanent structure of the present time. The steps leading into the water, beautiful bridges on either side, and 
embowered with trees, the building was a model of picturesqueness and magnificent repose, a suggestion of the Phidian age of architectural splendor. 






































THE AUSTRIAN SECTION 


IN MANUFACTURES BUILDING. —The beautiful view that is here presented was taken from the gallery of Manufactur R ’1 r 
glance the avenues and arrangement of one of the most remarkable displays made at the Exposition. The magnificent portal, fronting on Columbia avenue'^^wl • j P^'^senting at one 

building was called, is shown in the photograph, through which visitors passed to the display, though the exhibits were also reached by side aisles. The partic'ur centre aisle of the 

of Glassware, and Hungarian and Bohemian goods of exquisite patterns and the most charming coloring. ^ display in this section was 














































A WONDERFUL VISION SOUTHWARD FROA\ THE ROOF OF MANUFACTURES BUILDING. —Tlie most chartiiiii'r panorama that ever startled the eye of a beholder is 
photographed in much of its naturalness above. The view is from the roof promenade of Manufactures Building looking southward. What a picturesque and magnificent stretch of gleaming 
buildings and opalescent lake! The palace-like structure immediately in front, across the Grand Basin, is .tgricnltural Hall, with a beautiful plaza that emphasized its royal splendor and 
magnificent sculptuary that crowned it with glory. On the right there rises in the distance two tall white shafts, one of which we recognize as a rostral column and the other an obelisk. On 
the left the beauties are multiplied, for we observe the golden heroic figure of the Republic, and behind the statue are architectural wonders which we know to be the Peristyle and Casino, 
while below these are seen the Convent of La Rabida, the Krupp, and Shoe and Leather Buildings, then fades the glimmering landscape into the steel-blue of lake and distance. 












































A MODEL SCHOOL FOR THE EDUCATION OF HEAD AND HANDS. —The Children’s Building, between HorticuUuial Hall and the Woman’s Building, was a revelation to many 
persons who visited the Fair, especially the exhibits atid provisions for youthful care and training which it contained. The gymnasium, and creche, or nursery, were models of completeness 
and examples of the wisdom' displayed by the Women Managers at the Fair. But there were other displays in the Educational Building, a room of which is shown in the accompanying 
photograph. Here was exhibited a combination methoil by which children are educated not only in the common school branches, but also in the manual arts, a polytechnic institute, in 
which girls and boys alike are instructed in the arts, sciences and mechanics. It was a rather odd sight to see small girls bending over a carpenter’s bench; but while the trade is not suitable 
for th“ female sex, a knowledge of construction and the use of tools has been considered valuable both as a recreation and for practical purposes. 























































INTERIOR OF THE EAST SIDE OF MANUFACTURES BUILDING.—A very expansive view is here presented, reprcsentin-r the displays made in the east side of Manufactures 
Buildinij. 'I'he picture ”ives an excellent idea of the arrani^ement and appearance of the displavs in that maniinoth structure, where jiroducts from every part of the earth were exhibited, 
nation vying with nation as firm were contested with firm, for the honor that ]ironounccment of superior merit would .give. Millions of dollars’ worth of property, in divers forms and of 
nearly every conceivable kind known to the commercial world was here disiilaycd in ICxnositional rivalry, and there were crowns without scars attesting the truth of the declaration, “ Peace 
hath her victories no less renowned than war.” 
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A LEMONADE VENDOR WITH EGYPTIAN JUG.—The photograph here presented exhibits a curiosity which attracted no small share of the 
attention bestowed upon foreigners in the Midway Plaisance. The person here shown was a peripatetic, in that he wandered about over nearly every 
part of the I'air grounds, selling a tasteless lemonade, at five cents per cup. Curiosity prompted many to buy merely to see how he drew the pale water 
from his strange ves.sel, and they were thus compensated, for expecting to be surprised they were not di.sappointed. Instead of displaying something 
very novel, however, as seemed to be indicated by the structure of the ves.sel aud the ornate attachments on its neck, the lemonade peddler surprised his 
patrons by merely twisting the large turned ])iecc on the end, which was in fact the simplest kind of a faucet, and tilting his skin bottle the water flowed 
freely out, into the decorated cup which he holds in his right hand. “ Is that all ? ” was a remark made by many of his astonished customers, and they 
never patronized him nioi'e than once. 






















DONKEY BOYS IN THE CAIRO STREET.—Joseph and his donkey will be instantly recognized in the accompanying photograph by those 
who visited the street of Cairo. The larger fellow on the right was usually seen at the rear end of a can:cl belaboring his animal with a .stout stick, or 
soliciting persons to take a flyer on the ship of the desert as it lay becalmed upon its carpet. The picture shows the kird of saddle which Ivgyptians 
use, a hummock ri.sing in front of the rider in imitation of a big ham, or an Oriental water-bottle, but m)t lej.-* comforhible than saddles with which we 
are accustomed. The trappings, however, are very sugge.stive of short-stop animals, whereas in fact donkeys are partial to long stops. No one ever saw 
an Egyptian donkey move fast enough to unseat a rider by stopping short, hence the saddle and breeching are rather designed to deceive than to serve 
any useful purpose. 


















is.l,.e W.,g enactol i„ the Cairo street aht.ost ccstantly, to tvhiclt 

bazaars, but it reqiiiretl otlier exliibitiotis to draw tliem a second time and thesr'^'' ° ‘"‘e fakirs, the veiled women ami the 

proec^ion, „s,eight-of.hand performance, a procession :f ve:^r:ome;. \: l^^er entertainment.,, such as a wedding 

herewith represents a ,,emi-mas<iue carnival, in which the attractions are a man in lh„ „ 1 ^ katle-drum and p.pe, a carnival, etc. The photograph 
veiled women, dragomans, camel riders, priests and donkev bovs THp b i se of a bear Iiemg led by the master of ceremonies, three 

visitors, as mneh by the comicalities of the participants as by their strange cistuumr” Egyptian, and afforded great amusement to 
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AN ALGERIAN GIRL.—The Algerian and Tunisian village on the I'laisance was an exceedingly interesting section of the side-show to the hair. 
It comprised a reproduction of a street in Algiers, desert tent, Moorish cafe, Kabyle house, a street of Tunis, ami a theatte with a seating capacity of 
looo people. Connected with the latter were fifty perfonuers, musicians, jugglers and dancing girls, one of tlie latter being shown in ihe above photograph. 
Her dress, it will be observed, is elalx>rately bedizened with gewgaws which North Africans and Orientals lavishly affect, but there is an absence of the 
style and abbreviation of costume which dancing girls in other theatres of the Midway adopted to draw ]>atronage at the .sacrifice of modesty. Tlie 
Moorish girls accompanied their dancing with the soft tinkling of wristlet and necklace belks, and their movements were more graceful than were those 
of the Egyptian and Persian dancers, but there was a resemblance in the muscular exercise, which constiluted a chief attraction of the e.xhibition, 
though less flagrant, because the Algerian girls were more decently clothed. 























-FRO/U DAMASCUS —Some very skillful swordsmen and lance throwers came out of the East to exhibit their dexterity before 
Vorld’s hair visitors. The two men photographed above were natives of Syria, residents of Damascus, the old city of Biblical fame, the commercial eye 
° ^ East twenty centuries ago, the city made famous also by the Damascus blades manufactured there for the soldiery of Saladdin, and Solomon the 
1 agnificent, foes of the chivalrous crusaders. The exhibitions given by tliese two Syrians were very exciting, as they fought savagely, but always so 
adroitly that neither one was able to liariii the other. 






















A GROUP OF ARABS AND TURKS.— The photograph herewith is of two parties, Turks aud Arabs, presented together to show the contrast between these two closely associated 
peoples. I he three on the left, it is proper to state, are Kuropeanized Turks, who have rubbed up again.st civilization until they show much of its polish. There is so little in common between 
them aud their brethren of Asiatic Turkey that they would .scorn as.sociation with the latter. These three Turks came to Chicago as managers of INIidway Plaisance theatres. The three 
men on the right are from Arabian cities, one of them l^eing a resident of Mecca, and having seen considerable of the world, and improved their advantages, they are of a much higher order 
of intelligence than are the Arab street fakirs who are frequently seen in this country'. The Arab child in the centre of the group was eight years of age and uncommonly bright. In his 
hands he holds a shield made of hippopotamus hide, used as a guard in contests between Arabian swordsmen, described in another portfolio of this series. 















LIGHTHOUSE AND LIFE-SAVING STATION.—On the plaza, in front of the Government Building, was the neat and prett)' camp of the life¬ 
saving corps, and a model of a government lighthouse. All the paraphernalia employed in the saving of life when .shipwreck occurs within sight of shore, 
was displayed, and the company of life-guards were put through a drill nearly every day for the benefit alike of practice and the edification of visitors. 



THE VIKING SHIP.—Our photograph repre.sents the strange craft known as the Viking Ship as she appeared under full sail. This remarkable 
vessel is a copy of a ship discovered in a burial mound at Gokstad, Norway, i8bo, where it had been buried probably iu the tenth century, being tlie kind 
of oar and sail boat in which the Vikings or sea-rovers of the North crossed the ocean, discovered Iceland, Greenland, and thence reached the shores of 
America in the year 985. The Viking Ship was only fifty feet long and was an open boat, but she safely crossed the Atlantic under the command 
of Magnus Anderson and sailed through the lakes to Chicago. 


































THE MAMMOTH FERRIS WHEEL.— Greatest of all the many wonders exhibited at the Columbian Exposition was the monster sj)idcr-web 
cycle known as the Ferris Wheel, located in the Midway Plaisance. This remarkable product of inventive genius was designed and constructed under 
the direction of G. W. Ferris, superintendent of one of the large bridge companies of America. The forgings were made at Detroit; the axle, 33 inches 
in diameter. 45 feet long and weighing 56 tons, was the largest single piece of steel ever cast in this country. This co]o.s.sal shaft re.sted upon .steel towers 
137 feet high, and the lifting of it into place required the use of a derrick bigger, taller and stronger than was ever made before. The wheel was 264 
feet in diameter, between the rims of which, separated by a distance of 2H'/z feet, 36 cars were suspended, each having a capacity of 60 pa.sstmgers. It 
was perfectly balanced, and was turned by a .sprocket-chain, attached to an engine of 2fxw horse-iwwer, with an engine of like pr)wer held in reserve. 
The time occupied in making one revolution was about twenty minutes, and the price of jia.ssage, for two revolutions, was fifty cents. Cost of the wheel 
was $362,000, but the earnings paid the cost in three months after it was put in motion, and the profits of it.s operation were much greater in the latter 
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AN ODALISQIJK FROM THE: SFRAdl.lU. Amoiiji the several dancers and female performers in the .Midway theatres, there were less than half 
a dozen that suiiirorted their claims to beauty witli even passably j^mod looks, or graceful figures. The mo.st plea.sing was undoubtedly the little Javanese 
actre.ss, described elsewhere, and next to Iier in the eyes of admirers was the .Aloorisli girl, who.se picture is here shown She was I’.eralded bv the 
Algerian Conce.s.sionaire as an (tdali.sipie, fresh from the Seraglio, and the Sultan’s favorite. This was rhetorical, even if not true, so she was accepted as 
a beauty and inve.sted with a mystery that made lier a very interesting ]rersonage. She danced in the Algerian theatre, and was for a while exceedingly 
liopular, but she was less fascinating to young men visitors to the I'air than I'almia, of the Persian theatre, who, while not .so pretty, was more lithe.some, 
and executed the dance du ventre with a wild abandon that called for repre.ssiou by the authorities. 






















FROM THE LAKF FRONT 0 TI^^E PLAISANCE ,n .he ,.„per ,cr..„e,..l con.er of .he ,ro„p of pic,re. o„ .his ps^e is „ photograph of .he Uni.ed States Mode, Arn.v Hospital 
«h.cl «-as located .,. .„ed,ately „or h of Ma.n.facti.res ...Id.nK, ah.ch rv,ts esh.h.ted by the War nepar....cnt an anny hospital ready for operations. On the riRht at the top of the Kron, 
ts a photograph of a hfe-boat nionnted for lannehtng. , he life .servtee corps rrere locate,! on the plasa near the Governn.ent Bnihling, and were pnt through .lailv drills with their boatsN.ear 
the battle-shtp /f/,yo,.t In the lower Icft-han,! corner is a picture of the bu.hhng on the Plaisance in which were exhibited forty ladies of as ntanv nationalises, dressed in the costun.es 
pecnhar to their respective countries. It was called a Congress of Beauty." hut the ten., was inislea.ling because, sad to confess, there was verv .....cl. less of lieautv tha.. was clain.e,! 
the right is a picture of an Arab and his perforiiiing goat, thongli in the photograpli his only audience is a ninch interested nionkev. 
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A QUARTET OF STATE BUILDINGS.— The first picture at the top, to the left, represents Missouri's Building at the Fair; that at tlie riglit, the Kansas Building; at the bottom 
toward the left, Minnesota; and to the right, Wisconsin. [Missouri's Building was of a composite style, with large central dome, flanked by Moorish towers, ami many ornate features It 
was built by Missouri mechanics, and, as far tis practicable, of material protluced in the State. The cost was ;f40,ooo. The Kansas Building was cruciform in plan, 135 x 140 feet and of a 
warm, picturesque style, with bas-reliefs in front of the tower, designed to represent the State at the time of her admis.sion into the Union, armed for struggle, and also as she appears to-day 
abounding in wealth and resources. Cost, ^35,000. Minnesota's Building occupied a ground space of 80x90 feet, and was 41 feet high to the main cornice, the style of architecture being 
Italian Renaissance. On the front portico were statues of Hiawatha and IMinnehaha, contributed by the school children of the State and the Woman’s Auxiliary Board, under which were 
lines from Longfellow. Cost. |4o,ooo. Wisconsin’s Building had a frontage of 90 feet, with a depth of 50 feet, exclusive of its porches. The first story was of brown stone and pressed brick 
the second of dimension shingles, the combination producing a very pretty effect. In front were also columns of polished granite, giving the building a substantial appearance, suggestive 
of a rich club house, which was increased by the contrasting colors in which it was painted. Cost, ^30,000. 












































SCENES IN THE MIDWAY PLAISANCE.— In the views here given are represented the Temple of Tuxor and two Egyptian obelisks, which were to be seen at the western end of 
the street of Cairo, very excellent reproductions of the historic representation of huxor’s wondrous temple on the Nile, and the obelisks which stand as a mark of the ancient civilization of 
E&yP^- The second picture at the top of the page is the Persian Palace, in whicli disciples of Zoroaster displayed rugs, scimeters, damasks, curios, and a great variety of Oriental wares. 
The third picture is an oblique rear view of the Texas Building, elsewhere described. The lower left-hand photograph shows the Algerian Theatre, which had a seating capacity of iioo 
people, and in which dramas were enacted to pleased multitudes, who had to rely upon an interpreter for a knowledge of what the actors said and did. The photograph to the right'presents 
an excellent \iew of the building in which the Tibbey Glass Company, of Toledo, Ohio, made their manufacturing exhibit. Here were shown the manv interesting processes of making 
glassware, from the mixing, blowing, and forming, to the cutting and decorating. In one department there was also displa3’ed the strange w'ork of .s])inning and weaving of gla.ss into dresses, 
neckties, handkerchiefs, napkins, bonnets, lamp-shades, etc. The building, which contained also furnaces and a bazaar, was large enough to accommodate 5000 visitors at one time. 
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A PLEASAiNl VARIATION OF SCENES.—Tlie first picture hero shown represents the old whaling hark, “ Progress.” an exhibit from New Redford 'Ma 
near the Ethnographic exhibit. She was built in 1841 and has pa.sscd through many vicis.situdes of storm and whale-hunting. In her .saloon were displave<l all the ^ ^outh Pond 

used in whaling and also mementoes of a disaster that occurred in 1S71. when thirty-three whaling vessels were caught in the ice and their crews re.sc'iied bv th^ 
at the top, is a photograph of the whaleback vessel, “ Christopher Columbus,” that carried passengers between the pier at the foot of Van Buren street Chicago ai d 

The third photograph shows an electric launch landing opposite the I-isheries Building, and the fourth picture exhibits the north loop of the Intra-Mural eleval^relectric^'^-i^'^’^’^" grounds. 















































FOUR OF THE FAR WESTERN STATES.—The plioU)grai)lis al)()ve rei)reseiit the Stale buildings of Montana, on the left, at the top of the group; Xeliraska on the right; Norlli 
Dakota at the left, and South Dakota on the riglit, at the holioin of the gronj). Montana’s Hnilding was a one-story structure, 62 feet front by 113 feet deep, constructed of wood and iron, 
and covered with staff and glass. Above the arched entrance was a miniature mountain peak, on winch .stood the statue of an elk nine feet high. Cost of the building >15,000. Nebraska 
was represented very handsomely by a structure of Colonial .style of architecture, which covered an area of 60 x 100 feet. On each side was a portico with four ma.s.sive columns extending 
the fnll he.ght of the second story, supporting a plain gable. Tue walls were made of staff, colored to repre.sent stone, so that the appearance, while .severelv plain, was that of a most 
substan t ial <1 n d expensi \ e building. Ihe cost, how ever, w as onl \ 15,000. North 1 kik ota also had a Colon ial style bidlding, of a hospitable tvpe, the front elevation being rendered attract! ve 

by porches, with columns reaching the full height of the .second story, the roof of winch was a balustrade. Dimensions of the building were 40 x 70 feet, and the co.st >i i.otxj. The si.sler 
State, South Dakota, was repre.sented by a building 60 x 100 feet, with two .stories each fourteen feet in height. The exterior was coated with cement, finished in imitation of stone, which 
gave the structure an elegant as well as grand appearance. The treatment of the front elevation was similar—save that it was semi-circular in shape—to that which di.slinguished her northern 
si.ster. Co.st 5i2,cxx). 






































AMONG THE STATE BUILDINGS. —The four States represented by the buildings above pictured were Massachusetts at the top, to the left- Ohio at 
bottom, to the left; and Kentucky on the right. Massachusetts’ Building was an imitation of John Hancock’s residence, wliiich stood in Colonial times on Beacon 
Capitol. It was a palatial, though old style, mansion, 120x65 feet, with double parlors, which, when thrown together, formed a 

covered with tiles, mantels in imitation of the Dutch houses of old .Amsterdam, and the beams and rafters exposed after tjje Norwegian style Cost •*50 000 Oh' ’ marble, the walla 
headquarters, and contained no exhibits. Its dimensions were 100 .x So feet, and the style Italian Renaissance, with bay-wiiiidows, porticos, terraces aiurother building was a social 

front was a semi-circular portico with eight Ionic columns, supporting an open balustrade, and the roof was covered with reij tile. Cost of the building about inviting features. In 

like that of ISIassachusetts, was of Colonial type, in imitatiou of Washington’s headquarters at Morri.stown during the wi j^ter of 1779-So There was no Building, 

building was used wholly by the State Commissioners, and as a meeting place for visitors from the State. Cost ^20,000. Kentucky’s Building was 75 x 95 feet^Tnd °^'^^^^*^tntion, and the 
Colonial style of homestead, that seems to invite to generous hospitality. The main entrance and Corinthian columns gave it the appearance of a court house J"^P^^sented the Southern 
by a semi-circular porch on the side, in front of which was a statue of Daniel Boone. Cost 530,000. ’ " ^^owever, was relieved 
















































A PAGE OF VARIETIES.— The two buildings shown at the top of the page are the State structures of Maine and Texas, and at the bottom is a pliotograph of the company of Sam^ns 
brought to the Fair, and of the north front of tlie Fine Art Palace, both of which latter are described elsewhere in this serial. The Maine Building occupied a triangular lot m the New 
England group of buildings, for which reason it was made octagon in shape, sixty-five feet in diameter, and two stories high, with a high dome surmounted by a lantern, the floor of which 
was sixty four feet above riie ground, and the pinnacle eighty-five feet. The finst story was constructed of granite from Maine quarries, and the varieties used exhibited many differen hu^ 
and various texture, the effects being rendered more variable by reason of some of the blocks being rough, while the exterior of others was carved and polished. J he second stor> ^o’lta'n^ 
four "ico ie' iroiectiim over the gnmite walls, and were roofed with slate from the Monson quarries. Cost of the building $20,000. The Texas Building was built with fii.uls raised throj^gh 
refftts o ladies of riiat State, ami was of a character that reflected great creilit not only upon Texan ladies, but upon the State itself. A feature of the building was its assemb y rooms 
fi tv sK Lt and twentv foet high, provided with ceilings of art glass, in the centre of which was a mosaic Texas steer. The style of architecture was Spanish and he garden which 

fruit* atul^ouer*. U,at are uative alike to Mexico a.,.I Texas. Tl.e Ituil.liug was towercl, after the Spa.usl. style, a,ul tl,e w,de center 

porches were distinctively Southern, affording opportunity for ornate treatment, which was not neglected. Cost $40,000. 
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9 . . 3 ^ fee., a„<, had Ueo stori« and a„ attic tvi.i. ,ar,,e coit,,,,,,., i., rr„„. elt”;;; f™;. The^n.^uVe ;;; 

ongnial, one of \\hich was Waslnngton s chamber and in wliich he died- also tiie room in which I^Irs Wp I,' ’ twenty-five rooms in the building, as there are in the 

structure M5.000. Indiana was represented by a Gothic structure .53 x- 152 feet much of the snace bein'c^ n ' k" reproduced with striking fidelity Cost of the 

budding was three stories in height, the first of native gray sandstone, and the others of wood Ld staff “ f picturesque character. The 

turrets and cathedral windows, with tall spires rising to a height of 150 feet Cost $43 000 Rhode T.^la,ir1’« n 4 r *' ^ ^ ^ prcnluced by the composite architecture exliibilintr towers 
nil „idt„ of the struct,.re. Beiug severely Greelt, the rear emrance teas hetwLTfS.e: 57 o.nf pi . ^. 1 ZIZiTjr ^ »"'> --h po^ch th^ 

lou.c e„tahla.,.re and decora.cl u,oldiu„s of heau.iful patterns. Cos. JIao.ooo. West Virffinia's PnildinR was of [ote„ “ stvle" "ith coln.nns snnnonnted hv 

s:r;o,r. ^ •' ““ -re-rich tiXiatnhot’r rdidt;:'!::™?"-. s:,r 
































































AN INDIAN TEA ROOM.—One of the most sumptuouslv elef^ant rooms of the many handsomely furnished cosies and apartments at the World’s I'air was the India Tea Room shown 
in the photo<^raph herewith. The furnisliings were richest damasks, beautifully carved cliairs, and exciuisitely inlaid tables. The .service, too, was no le.ss elegant, being the mo.st delicate 
wares manufactured in the Orient. The ])hotograph re])resents an India priest and a rajah, the latter laving his hands, from a bowl held by the jrrie.st, after the cu.stom of Moslems and 
BhuddisLs alike, before taking refreshment of tea. This room was connected with the India display in Manufactures Building, but being private, in a measure, comparatively few hair vi.sitors 
enjoyed the privilege of its inspection. 
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THE E LECTRIC FOUNTAIN PLAYING.— At the two eastern corners of the Court of Honor, flanking the Columbian Baree were beautifnl r f 
shown ,n the photograph. They were called Electric Fountains, because in the basins were arranged electric |lobes of various colofs ’and so caref i v^Tl northeastern one being 

^spected. When the water was playing at night and the lights turned on. a scene of bewitching .splendor was produced that has rarelvien em^I il b ■ rit" 

The fountain was composed of a large number of jets, through which the water shot up at different heights and in a variety of forms as exhibit ^ ^he electrician, 

day-time an object of extravagant beattty ' ’ ^ibitccl in the illustration, rendenng it even in the 
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A PERFORMANCE IN THE EGYPTIAN THEATRE.—An excellent photographic view is here afforded of a dancing performance in the ligyptian Theatre, an attraction which 
usuallv entertained fair-sized audiences continuously from lo a. m. until lo ]). m. The picture shows one of the dancing girls executing a movement which was more shuffle and musc'ular 
contortion than dance, accompanying her exercises with castanets in each liand. The dance du ventre, as the movement is known, and which was executed by girls not only in the hg\ptian 
Theatre, but also in the Persian, Turkish, and, with some modification, in the Moorish Theatres, on the Plaisance, is a suggestively lascivious contorting of the abdominal muscles, which is 
extremelv ungraceful and almost shockingly disgusting. Curiosity prompted many to view the jierformance, but very few remained more than five minutes before this was fulU satisfied. 
Onlv one "irl danced at a time, but others were in reserve, so that as one retired another promptly succeeded her, thus making the performance continuous throughout the daj and e%eiiing. 


































































ALLE(iORlC STATUARY.—' I'hc Admiiiislralion and Agricultural Buildings were decorated with many pieces of strikingly exj^ressive allegoric 
statuary, some of which are ])resented in other numbers of “'I'he iMagic Cit}- ” series, and two of which strong examples are photographed above. 'I'he 
group at the top represents a mother firing her .son with ambition and patriotism, and the unfinished group below pre.sents in allegory I'ather .Sage 
teaching a child wisdom and truth, 'i'he size of these figures may be e.stimated by the comparison afforded by the jihotograph of a workman who is 
.seen .standing between the sage and child. .Ml of the large plaster statuary that occupied vantage ])laces about the I'air grounds, and which decorated 
the buildings, were formed upon the immediate premi.ses under the direction of the greatest sculjitors of the age, and though they were made to endure 
for a short time, such great attention was paid to detail and effect that had they been similarly fashioned in marble they would still have ranked very 
high as splendid specimens of the sculptor’s art. 


















A VIEW OF THE CAIRO STREET.-No other exhibition or reproduction in the Midway Plaisance was so interesliiiK and entertaining as the vStreet of Cairo Passiner thromdi 

gate, before winch s ood a camel snpportmg an Pigyptian who inces.santly beat two kettledrmns. the visitor can.e at once into the presence of distinctiveh Fgv > ian The tfeJ 

w.^ a faithful reprodncuon of a prmcipal thoroughfare of Cairo known as Rein cl Kasrein, lined with booths, mosques and siniularlv quaint but ornate .73 

shown in the above photograph. Plie .street was about two hundred yards long, with curiosities crowded into every foot of the wav. and at the western end was a timat fin vli ch 
gmls ga^* heir dancing performances. A little to the left was the nui.seum. in which wax imitations of the mnmmies of ancient rulers of Fgvpt were shown .nd 
o . pis le sacred bull. Ihe latticed nsiiuIows, pretty balconies, graceful verandas and inviting courts were architectural features that adtled very iiiucli to the attractions of the .street. 
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SOUDANESE GIRLS. —The photograph herewith exhibits three Soudanese girls, who belonged to the company that was brought to the Fair and 
exhibited iii a rather circumscribed enclosure near the Cairo street. These people were rather short of stature and of an ebony black; but while members 
of the Negroid race, they were distinguished by typical characteristics at decided variance with the negro. The facial features were more classic and 
animated, and the hair, while curly, was long and easily trained. Usually, the women wore the hair in corkscrew curls, and to a length that touched 
the shoulilers, and their costume w-as Egyptian, save that they were more fond of gewgaws. The girls shown above ranged in age from sixteen to 
twenty years; they were vivacious and far from prudish, but it would be a very imaginary person who could discover signs of be auty in their 
grace movements. 
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